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SATURDAY, MAY 6, 1893. 


| TO-DAY. 


No one can complain that the case of the United 
| States before the Behring Seca commission now sitting 
| at Paris lacks force in its presentation. Mr. Carter's 
argument, onthe broad ground of the nation's right to 
| protect the nation’s property—thatis, the seals bred on 
| the Pribylov Islands—wherever that property may be 
found in the open sea, seems impregnatle. It was 
based not on the international law of the books but on 
| yet higher principles than those which have been cata- 
' logued. Perhaps the most vivid argument is that with 
| which Mr. Coudert followed in support of Mr. Carter’s 
position. The United States, he said, raises seals i 

| Alaska as Great Britain raises sheep in Australia; the 
| seals are property, as the Australian flocks ere; and the 
| United States has the same right to shear its seals, to 
| brand them, toput collars on them, if necessary, and to 
‘claim them and protect them wherever found. The 
| boldness with which the American counsel throw over the 
| theory that the seals are ferw nature is decidedly refresh- 
; ing afterthe years of backing and filling on tiis question. 


rhe Legislature seems disposed to look kindly upon 
| the automatic ballot machine. This contrivance may be 
| considered the ultimate application of machinery to the 
work of popular government; it is difficult to imagine 


any further triamph of mechanism in this fleld. In the} 


operation of this machine, the voter enters a closet, 
| pushes one button or half a duzen, goes out by another 
| door—and his preference for governor, alderman, presl- 
dent or town clerk, is recorded accurately, silently and 
| with absolute secrecy. The machine does not tell tales if 
| he ‘scratches the ticket,’ and it does not make a mistake 
in the count and elect the wrong man. 


| 
} 
| 


When we remember that it is not a great while since 
every voter was required to write his own ballot and that 
printed ballots are themselves a modern variation on the 
original idea, the rapidity with which we are getting 


| along in this age of machinery seems rather startling. To 


go back still farther, beyond the date when the printed 
| ballot was made legal, and beyond even the written ballot 


_| which preceded that,we find that in 1643 the General Court 


here in Boston ordered by its supreme authority: ‘That 
for the yearly choosing of Assistants, the freemen shall 
use Indian Corn & Beanes, the Indian Corn to manifest 
| Election, the Beanes contrary, and if any freeman shall 
|put in more than one Indian Corne or Beane for the 
| Choice or refusal of any pablick Officer, he shall forfeit 
for every such offence, Ten Pounds.” Two hundred and 
fifty years is a short time in which to get from the corn 
| and beans vote of the Massachusetts Bay freemen to the 
automatic ballot machine of to-day. 
The passage of May-day without serious disturbances 
in the large cities of Europe isregarded as a happy sur- 
prise. While there were mass meetings and parades and 
| open-air harangues in the capitals of France, Germany 


land Austria, and lesser demonstrations in other places, 


This peaceful European May-day is all the more surpris- 
ling for the reason that it follows so closely upon the 
l successful insurrection of tie laboring classes in Belgium. 
| ft may mean that police precaations were more effectively 
taken, or that the Socialist and Auarchist elements on 
‘this occasion put a greater restraint upon themselves 
But, whatever the cause, itis gratifying that the Euro- 
pean labor holiday passed without those demonstrations 
| which bave made the Ist of May a day of dread in those 


| * 
countries. 


An inquiry into the condition of the agricultaral inter 
| ests of the country is to be made by a committee of the 
| united States Senate during the summer recess. We 
| may hope that this committee will not omit .o include the 
roads of the country in its investigation; for, according 

to the report of the Massachusetts Highway Commission, 
| the loss by reason of bad roads amounts to $5,000,000 a 
vear in this state alone, and most of this loss falls upun 

the farmers. Senator Hoar, at the recent special session 
of the Senate, presented a letter on this subject from 
Col. Albert A. Pope of Boston, in which he wrote: ‘The 


in Marseilles alone was there actual rioting in streets. | 
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| bill making appropriation for the Agriculture Department 
| for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1894, contains a clause 
| relative to investigating the best methods of road-making 
throughout the United States; but this clause does not 
empower the Secretary to investigate and report upon 
| the pecuniary advantages of good roads to the farmers, 


} 


| nor upon the burdens that are laid upon agricultural in- 


| terests by bad roads; therefore, permit me to suggest 
jthata sub-committee be appointed and be instructed to 
| make an extended tour throughout this country, for the 
purpose of investigating and reporting upon the subject 
|of wagon roads in relation to the agricultural interests 
the country, because bad roads are the direct cause of 
hundreds of millions of dollars being annually lost to the 
j farming communities.” The suggestion of Col. Pope is 


| 


| one that ought to be acted upon. 


The appeal {n behalf of the Hampton [nstitute, which 


| we print on ‘another page, ought to and doubtless will 

meet with a hearty and liberal response. There is no 
| other one influence which has accomplished such a great 

and far-reaching work in the redemption of the South as 
| that of Gen. Armstrong's school at Hampton, Va. And 
| this work has been made possible by the generous support 
|given to Gen. Armstrong here in Boston. Hampton 
| Institute, indeed, may be claimed as a Boston enterprise ; 
; and Boston ought to set it squarely on its feet. 


Arbor Day evidently is not a holiday to which the 
| ideas of people in this part of the country turn with great 
‘enthusiasm. It does not establish itself through its own 
}appeal to populace preference. The Arbor Day just 
| past probably went by without the knowledge of very 
; many people, certainly without any notable observance. 
| Yet the idea of Arbor Day is in every way delightful and 
| desirable, and if it were established in our calendar it 
| would give a more satisfactory account of itself than a 
good many of our holidays which have become recog- 
nized tixtures. But itis very evident thatif it is to be 
established a place must be made for it; and the action 
of the State Board of Education indicates the way in 
which such a place can be made. This can be done, not 
by prescribing a programme of school exercises to be 
performed on a school holiday, but by making a holiday 
out of a regular school day for the performance of such 
exercises. Let a Friday instead of a Saturday be assigned 
'to Arbor Day celebration next year.and see if the idea does 
not impress itself favorably upon the young population. 





Professor Edward 8S. Morse writes with warm and 
| righteous indignation to the Boston Herald in protest 
against the ‘Columbian bell’ enterprise which has taken 
| form at Bennington, Vt. This is a project for casting a 
'bill from metal relics which people throughout the 
country are solicited to contribute. ‘One hardly knows,” 
|writes Professor Morse, ‘‘which to condemn most—the 
promoters of such a project or the weak-minded enthusi- 
lasts who are willing to deprive their local historical 
| museums of valuable relics for the sake of adding a grain 
lor an ounce to the weight of this ponderous bell. If the 
| public were asked to contribute current coins, rings, 
spoons, silver ware, breastpins, etc., all of whicb could 
i be easily reproduced, the bell would sound just as sweet. 
| But to melt_down rare historic mementos, prehistoric 
objects in copper, and a host of articles hallowed by age, 
, which can never be replaced, is an idea so monstrous, 
that an injunction should be issued staying proceedings, 
if possible, till the public conscience be aroused to the 
desecration about to be consummated.” The absurdity, 
or worse, of this proceeding is shown in the suggestion 
that we may next hear of a demand for autograph letters 
of George Washington, Benjamin Franklin, folio editions 
|of Shakespeare, biblical codices, etc., to be bolled into 
| pulp from which tickets are to be made to admit one to 
| the first tolling of this Columbian bell. 


Those who are interested in figuring outan average of 
‘weather’ by periods or series of years will be able to ex- 
tract great satisfaction from recent experiences. The 

| warm and open winter of 1891-2 balances admirably with 
‘the unusually inclement season just closed; while the 
early spring and intolerably hot summer of last year find 
compensation in \the lingering frosts and the elemental 


' turbulence of the present May. 
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May 6. 
‘‘For never anything can be amiss 
When simpleness and duty tender it.” 
—Midsummer Night’s Dream. 


May 7. ‘‘Time misspent is not lived, but lost.”— 
Fuller. 
May 8. ‘‘If youth be grafted straight and not awry, 


the whole commonwealth will flourish thereafter.”— 
Roger Ascham. 

May 9. ‘tHe that cannot forgive others breaks 
the bridge over which he must pass himself.”—Lord 
Herbert. 

May 10. ‘A man without money is poor; a man with 
nothing but money is poorer.”— Frazer. 

May ll. ‘‘Every man is a volume if you only know 
how to read him.”—Channing. 

May 12. ‘The real orphan is not he who has lost his 
father, but he whose father gave him no education.”— 


Bibliotheque Orientale. 





“7 WILL.” 





The city of Chicago has in some way adopted this as 
its proud way to signify its purpose about the great 
exposition which began soprosperously last Monday. 
It is a very proud motto, but the city of Chicago has 
shown thatit bas a right to express itself with the pride 
which is here implied. Itis not the first time that the 
citizens of that city have shown their readiness to come 
together for the good fame of their city and for united 
movement which should ensure its future success. So 
far as the work of their own city goes, they have dis- 
played ‘public spirit’ in a way which reminds one of the 
public spirit of some of the old Greek cities. It is per- 
haps the confidence that the public of Chicago stands 
behind the men who have great things to do there, which 
gives to those men the distinction which they have won 
before the world in the art, or the science, of admin- 
istration. 

I had occasion to say in February, after returning 
from Chicago, that the stranger visiting that city, while 
he could not but be interested in the new White City 
which it had built just without its borders, must be more 
interested in the men to whom it had entrusted this 
great achievement. One seldom sees in life such sim- 
plicity and dignity in action, such readiness to grapple 
with great difficulties, and such certainty that such difficul- 
ties will be overcome,as might be seen in the daily work of 
Mr. Burlingame and Mr. Peck, General Davis, and of the 
body of directors of sixteen different departments of the 
World’s Fair. The great success achieved on Monday is 
the result of the selection of great men, men with great 
powers of administration, who have had the charge of 
the arrangements. Critics could be finding fault, selfish 
men could be planning for their own interests, the press 
of the whole country could be laughingand making fun, 
dilatory people could be waiting, labor agitators could 
be striking; here were about twenty men, with their 
ploughshares in twenty furrows, with their faces set 
forward, simply determined that this thing should go 
through. These twenty directors, of course, infused 
their own spirit into the admirable staffs of officers who 
worked so cheerfully under them. Such officers, be- 
cause they are what they are, attain the maximum of the 
work of the ten thousand workmen who are engaged. 
And the result is that a city of exquisite beauty, of 
buildings of wonderful proportions, arranged in har- 
mony with each other, while they show a diversity like 
the diversity of the states of this union—such a city 
springs into existence at their order. And the wildest 
story of the work of Aladdin’s lamp is eclipsed in the 
result. The victory of Monday ts a tribute to marvellous 
power of Administration. 

That was a very interesting incident on Monday, 
when the multitude assembled at the opening of the Fair 
acknowledged what they owe to the administration, in 
the cheers with which they welcomed General Davis. It 
was a fine illustration of the readiness with which a great 
democracy finds out who is the man to whom it is in- 
debted. The cheers which welcomed him, when he ap- 
peared for his modest part in the great ceremonial, 
showed that the People knew who was the real chief of 
the day. And his comrades round him, those who had 
given him his high position, and those who had loyally 
served under his suggestions, must have been as proud as 
ne was that such an assembly had so promptly recognized 
the leader to whose counsels and to whose unswerving 
fidelity the great achievement was due. 

The people of Chicago are to be congratulated for 
many things. Most of all, it would seem, they are to be 
congratulated on their power of selecting for such high 


| the science of Administration. 


EDWARD E. HALE. 





WHERE IS THE GOLD? 


calls new attention to this question. 

The last Report of the Director of the Mint stated his 
| 
$656,051,863, and silver 587,614,951. Now,as was shown, 
in the winter by a correspondent of the London Times: 
**About $1,900,000,000 in gold has been produced in the 
Republic since its first discovery in 1849; and as the 
exports in these 42 years have only been $470,000,000 
more than the imports, apparently $1,430,000,000 in gold 
remains in the country. After including all the gold 
estimated to bave been used by jewellers, dentists, etc., 
only some $689,000,000 is returned by the Government as 
being in sight. What has become ofthe balance? The 
explanation has been offered, and is apparently accepted, 
that the greater part of the missing $741,000,000, after 
allowance has been made for losses at sea, etc., is in the 
hoards of American farmers who either live at a distance 
from banks or refuse to trust those institutions.” 

Of course, a good deal of gold is taken to Europe in 
people’s pockets, and is spent there. But the Director 
of the Mint has tried to acount for this; andit must be 
remembered that some gold comes in the pockets of 
people who arrive here. The probability is that the 
Times correspondent is right, in supposing that an 
amount of gold, quite equal to thatin the Treasury and 
in the vaults of banks, is in private hoards. It will 
begin to be drawn out for use as soon as people will pay 
for it; that is, as long as exchange, regulated on other 
products, is against the country. This means as long as 
we have to pay io gold for that which we do not pay for 
in cotton, corn, beef, fish, lumber and other such pro- 
ducts. 

If, in the course of this business, the country should 
be relieved of the superstition that gold, which is one of 
our products, differs in the laws of trade at all from 
lead, which is another product, or iron, which is another, 
why, the country will learn a lesson which editors, presi- 
dents, secretaries of the treasury and bankers will all be 
the better for. 





TO MARKET, TO MARKET! 


We have seen a great deal in the papers lately about 
the differences of opinion between the New Haven Rail- 
road andthe receivers of produce from the south via 
that railroad as to the point at which the railroad is to 
deliver the produce to the receiver. Even our ubiquitous 
friend, Mr. McLeod, has been drawn into the discussion 
and a great deal of time and talk has been devoted to the 
matter. There has been so much powder burned over 
this particular question—namely, the point at which the 
railrvad is to deliver this produce to the receiver—as to 
have obscured almost entirely what appears to be the 
fact, that the New Haven raiJroad and its southern con- 
nections have arranged this year to put this southern 
produce upon the market twenty-four hours earlier than 
it ever has done before. 

When the old schedule was first established for moy- 
ing vegetables from Charleston to New York and Boston, 
the only complaint the produce shippers had to make of 
the service was that their vegetables reached market 
before their letters of advice reached the consignees. 
Of course, this does not mean that the train with the 
vegetables travelled faster than the train with the letters, 
but only that there was more red tape about getting the 
letters through the post office at both ends than there 
was in getting the vegetables loaded and unloaded. The 
red tape was shortly cut, and one unexpected result of 
the railroad’s arrangements for handling vegetables was 
that everyone received his letters from the south so much 
the sooner. 

The old schedule has been running for several years, 
and now, without any great flourish of trumpets, the 
railroads have made such arrangements that the schedule 
time between Charleston and Boston has been shortened 
by one day and vegetables loaded in Charleston are de- 
livered in Boston on the third day aftershipment. Three 
days on the road, or rather two days and a half, may, 
perhaps, look a little long for fresh vegetables; but it is 
a day less than last year, and I think we did not find 
fault last year with the tomatoes, cucumbers, spinach 
and even strawberries which we received from Charles- 
ton. Of course, the strawberries were iced. They were 
packed in little ice-boxes and these ice-boxes packed in 
refrigerator cars, and strawberries so packed will travel 
along way. Some of the tomatoes and cucumbers were 
also iced and some were not. Tomatoes when iced will 
remain in good condition much longer than is generally 
supposed ; indeed, iced tomatoes have been shipped from 
Florida to England and have arrived in fair condition. 

Of course, shipments of the kinds we have named are 





| positions men who are equal to the work entrusted to 
them. And it will be hard for the country at largeif, 
from the visible success which has thus far waited on the 
| Columbian Exposition, it cannot learn a great lesson in 


Mr. Carlisle’s interview with the New York bankers 


estimate of the amount of gold in the country to be 





of the higher grades and represent 


south to Boston at a speed of son 
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of the shipments. There are much me Ps, . 
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miles an hour. 

To run freight trains at a speed as | 
appears, a difficult matter for the railroad 
Onan average, the passenger train of ¢ 
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freight train will not make more tha 
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between the two. It has to be run 
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road; and if the train is loaded too 
make time, so the produce wiil be lat: 
not make money for the ‘traders,’ to us 
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The villain who, lying in wait at th: 
the trees, melodramatically disguised in a 
plack half-mask, falls upon me and steals 
known tothe law asa highway rob 
and convicted is clapped into prison. But 
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may be worth, while he ‘whvu steals my 
trash.’ 
civilized communities has defined certai: 


punishable with more or less severity acco 


themselves than those called crimes, 
cognizance of law. 

The line of demarkation between sins 
pronounces crimes, and all other sins, iss 
cult to define, perhaps. 


correctly drawn, I would ask you to not 


been reported lately in the newspapers, 
comment so farasI know. What aggray 


sion in the public conscience than can be 


and leading toa hundred judicial convictio 
A certain man had been arrested 4 


trial (hence while he was yet, inthe « 
innocent) he ‘confessed’ the crime to a | 


honest, upright representative of outraged 
he is, arranged with his informant to W 
suspected murderer, under the guise of 
fellow in distress, a full account of the 
and I, inthe persons of the jailer and * 
ened from behind the door. Confronted’ 
untary ‘confession’ to other ears than thos 
friend the wretched prisoner consents to | 
murder in the second degree, and now W 
for the court to determine whether it w! 
plea. . 
Without knowing exactly why, per’ 
decent-minded reader of this account 4s |t 


lishing a suspected person’s guilt. It was 


crime might justly have convicted him; 


that decent men recoil. 








many another. It is not more desirable to 
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CERTAIN CRIMES AND SINS 
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parpose it 


is proper, I think, to assume that crimes are sins defined 
by legal statue, consisting of material injuries \ the 
body politic, of interferences with incividual livery 
(except society’s needful detention of suspected persons 


and its punishment of criminals), and of al! material 


injuries to persons and property except such as are cos 

sented to by the individuals directly affected, if they 
of mature age and apparently sound mind. For instance 
no member of a_ well-regulated commonwealth say 
legally sell whiskey to a minor, to an imbecile, or ws 
person known to bean habitual drunkard; but he may 


sell it (under specified restrictions) to men and wome 
that ask for it and are theoretically able to take care 


‘ 


themselves. 
My aim here is not to discuss or question We pre 
prieties of this distinction; but, assuming that it is 
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* ’ than to maintain at all cost a healthy tone of public ing but history for the next quarter, and Greek and noth- | 
jyate morals by abhorring every dishonorable ing but Greek for the last quarter? It would be harder 
sod ae promote justice. In the long run, justice can- on the instructor, but that is a detail, and it seems prob- 
_ romoted by such means. The very notionis pre- able that it would be much easier to interest students in 
pot be P « It is better, according to the admirable the subject in hand if their attention were not always dis- 
ser om American courts, that a thousand criminals tracted by other subjects. | 
_ than that one innocent man be punished. And it The other pamphlet which I read is a ‘Programme of 
39 ae times better that a crime should go unde- the Department of English,’ and this, to my mind, shows 
a than that violence, in the name of justice, should a distinct advance over the time when I was familiar with 
” aes to the most sacred instincts of our human a student's pursuits at Cambridge. The prescribed | 
+08 - courses in Bnglish composition are, I suppese, about as | 
“ is dangerous to let the criminal go free, you say? dreary as they used to be, although the ‘description’ | 
res beyond question. But itis far more dangerous to seems a little more interesting; but the elective courses 
cane power of men’s discriminating judgment of for sophomores and juniors who wish to devote more | 
right and wrong, on which all society depends for its time to English composition than is offered in the pre- | 
spility to make and maintain righteous laws, by using scribed courses are, if I remember rightly, much more 
despicable means to catch a thief or to convict a mur- full than anything that was at our disposal. I note 
especially that ‘English 12’ provides for the writing of 
daily themes to be deposited with the instructor on the 
_ day that they are’written, the subject to be chosen by the 
sUMMER COURSES AND OTHER student. I used to write daily themes, or what amounted 


derer. WaLtTer Storrs BIGELOW. 





COURSES. to the same thing, for the college newspapers; but no- 
body ever criticised them if anybody read them, which I 

+. the Editors of the Commonwealth : fear is doubtful. Certainly these daily themes must help 

i nave just received, and I suppose that all other to attain their object, to ‘‘cultivate habitual observation 

eaduates of Harvard have just received, a little sheaf of of expression and regular habits of work.” 

sre bearing the ‘Veritas’ seal, making certain I notice, too, that my old friend the debating elective 


ant mncements and giving certain programmes of Uni- is continued with a rather more high-sounding name. 
meee work, past, present and to come. There is To my mind, this course should be prescribed and every 
sothiog surprising in this. All the graduates of Har- student compelled to make up his mind on some subject 
— have in recent years become quite accustomed to and then get on his legs and say what he'has to say about 
Wile attentions of this kind from their Alma Mater, it. Professor A. S. Hill used to conduct this course and 
roan they have received with mingled feelings. It is used to conduct it well. I shall never forget one of his 
ways pleasant to be remembered, and doubtless Har- criticisms. ‘‘Mr. Coram,” he said, ‘‘has in speaking a 
a present policy of showing her graduates that she style which I should term aggravating yrather than con- 
wemembers them is not withouta gratifying pecuniary vincing. If you wish to convince another you should not 
silt necessarily entertain contempt for his opinions or, if you 

Asabove, there is nothing surprising that I should do, you should not betray that contempt by your words 
ave received this bundle of pamphlets, but it isa little OF Mauner.” These may not be his exact words, but I 


Hoxie claimed he built his barn partly over his (Hoxie’s) 
land, and there were suits and counter-suits and appeals 
without end. 

“Tasked Hoxie about the suit and especially how 
much land was involved. 

***Why,’ said he, ‘that barn is 63 feet long and the 
whole side of itis on my land.’ 

***But how far, over does it come on your land?’ 

** ‘Well,’ said he, ‘I had the best surveyor I could get, 
and he tells me, and I believe him, that one corner of 
that barn is five-eights of an inch over my land.’ 

***But surely,’ said I, ‘this strip of land must widen 
out so as to be more than five-eights of an inch.’ 

‘* *No,’ said he, ‘it rans down to a p’int.’ 

Then, said I, they must spend more money in their 
suits than the suits are worth. 

“Oh, yes,” she replied. ‘I can remember very well 
being told by the old stage-driver about one of their 
suits. It was one of the last times he drove, and I had 
the box seat. He told me abouta case between two 
neighbors about an ox that had been sold and swapped 
back and forth till each of them thought he owned it. 

***The costs of that suit,’ said he, ‘and it is not set- 
tled yet by a long sight, must be over two hundred 
dollars.’ 

***But surely,’ said I, ‘the ox itself could not have 
been worth more than fifty dollars.’ 

‘**That’s so,’ said he, ‘that’s so; but just think of 
their feelin’s.’” I. F. JonEs. 


THE PHYSICAL BASIS IN PUBLIC 
EDUCATION, 


PRANG ART EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE, APRIL 29, 1893. 


There has lately been heard ina few Chicago news- 
papers some energetic denunciation of what the critles 
call ‘fads’ in the public schools—that is to say, gymnas- 
tics, singing, drawing and all forms of manual training. 





sarprising that I should have read any of them. Like must confess they were the first intimation I had ever 
other basy wen, L[amnotinthe habit of reading adver- received of the real object of argument, a point which is 
tisements, especially of goods which I have bought once °° frequently lost sight of. 
wd which I cannot buy again no matter how much I 
may valuethem. Iam glad, however, that I read them, 
for they have shown me that incertain departments, at 
ast, Harvard University has made a great advance re tee 
oward common-sease methods of teaching since I was The April chill was out of the air, so the Lady of the 
there, more years ago than I like to count. Manor said we would breakfast on the south plazza, and 
One of these pamphlets is entitled ‘Announcement of breakfast there we did, in sight, but out of sound, of the 
Sommer Courses of Instruction’ and gives details of qa ocean. The lawn isterraced down to the road which goes 
nomber of courses continuing five or six weeks during by in the hollow, and from the piazza one cannot see the 
tbesommer. It appears that these courses are not in- Wagons as they pass creaking through the ruts or jolting 
teodedto be taken together, as in general each course Over the stones, for the macadam has not yet reached us. 
will occupy all the time of the student. For instance, This morning, above the cow-bells across in the pas- 
‘Boglish A’ is intended to occupy all a student’s time for tures, we could hear @ light wagon coming from the 
the six weeks during which it continues, and the west, hear it stop as the horse was watered at Wager 
courses in Geometry and Engineering require six to Weeden’s fountain, and then hear the harness creak as 
eight hours work per day. In other words, these sum- the horse turned back into the road. Our téte-Ad-téte had 
mer courses of instruction are conducted upon pretty flagged, and we were looking perhaps a little pensively 
much the same theory that ordinary life is conducted. across the meadows with their winter-worn haycocks to 
Aftera man leaves college and starts in to genuine the sea, when we heard a nasal voice from the wagon in 
work, he finds that that work is not divided up according the hollow. 
toa tabular view, so that between 9 and 10 he studies ‘‘No, she ain’t crazy, but she eats out-doors.” Our 
banking; between 10 gand 11 law; between 11 and 12 pensive mood vanished and the Lady of the Manor began 
engineering, and between 12 and 1 divinity. He finds totell me about her neighbors here and over on the bay. 
the task set before him is not ended at the end of an =‘ The maid set on the table a broiled shad which the 
hour; it lasts through the day, through the week and fisherman had caught at Rocky Point early that morning. 
through the year, if 1t does not last through life; and the ‘“‘Ben Whaley tells a story about shad,” said the Lady. 
problem before him in America is usually how he can ‘‘He had six smoked shad in his cellar when a poor widow 
keep abreast of the world in his work without killing came, so he says, and asked him for something to eat. 
himself by working too many hours a day and at one “J have never heard of anyone else asking for any- 
thing. thing to eat hereabouts, nor did I ever hear of old Mr. 
Now it seems to me that, when a man enters upon any Whaley ever giving anything away; but I must not spoil 
genuine work and keeps at it for a certain number of this story. 
hours day after day and week after week, he must learn ‘‘He took the poor woman down into the cellar and 
much more in those consecutive hours, and learn what he gave her two of the shad. She thanked him and went,on 
learns ina much more permanent way than when he her way rejoicing. : 
spaces those hours between different days and different “The next day the poor widow came again and asked 
weeks. Let us say, for example, that in sixfweeks he for something to eat, and Mr. Whaley again took her 
tan devote 240 hours to brain work; it seems to me down into his cellar. To his great surprise he found 
that one can get along much faster in those 240 hours in there were still six shad. He gave her two, and she 
tny branch of study than if those 240 honrs are divided went on her way rejoicing. 
up into 24 weeks, three hours in each week being devoted ‘‘Next day the poor widow came again and asked for 
tolectures or recitations and six or seven hours to pre- something to eat. Again he took her downto his cellar 
paration for recitations or working up notes{jof lectures. and again to his surprise regal there were six eae " 
[am making these remarks without the slightest «< «Well Mr. Whaley,’ said I, ‘how long did this last! 
Prejudice, for I cannot remember that I have ever met ««+Qh,’ replied he, ‘then I got skeered and hove ’em 
anyone who has taken one of these summer courses in away.’ t 0 ; 
‘astraction; but I should be very much surprised if a «But such generosity as this is rare, I an then 
m&n who has taken one of these courses is not very much Ben Whaley’s neighbors—one of the Goodchilds, I a 
— up on the subject than the ordinary uader-graduate —loaned him peda nt Ay he could never get back. 
who has during his taken a similar course At last he sued him for it. 
in eneascaan reat tenon each dose time to «*¢J wouldn’t have made such a row about ten dollars, 
lose its effect before he takes the next. said he, ‘if I had’nt sent over one day to borrow a turnip 
Now if this is the case, and if this isthe best way to offhim and he charged me a cent for it. , ae 
veach, why were we at college and why are the under- “This Mr. Goodchild was also tenacious of his rights, 
etaduates of to-day deprived of this best method? Would and one of his suits, in which he was defendant, became 
— fall if a man were allowed—nay, were com- quite a celebrated case hereabouts. That was over on 
—to study English and nothing but English for the the bay. 
first three months of the year, mathematics and nothing “His neighbor was Hoxie pe par — mar 
but Mathematics for the next quarter, history and noth- undertook to build a barn on the edge o 8 ° 


Tuomas CORAM. 


OLD NARRAGANSETT. 


Such retrogressive effort can hardly effect much againat, 
ithe full tide of intelligent, progressive movement in 
which the whole country is sharing, and it seems pass- 
ing strange that the idea of sweeping out of the public 
schools everything outside the narrow, bare curriculum 
of half a century ago should find any willing defenders. 
A betcer understanding of what the new studies mean in 
the public schools, and of their relation to each other, is 
whatthe public needs. 

It seems to be just this purpose of promoting mutual 
understanding of the various educational specialists and 
public understanding of the whole work, which is being 
served by the Prang Art Educational Conferences, of 
which mention has been made before in these columns. 

The third weekly session, held last Saturday morning 
in Steinert Hall, was given toa discussion of The Claims 
of Physical Training on the Public School, the audience 
ncluding, as usual, special teachers of various studies 
and a goodly number of grade teachers, principals, 
superintendents and others. 

Mr. John 8S. Clark, who presided, opened the meeting 
with a general statement of the subject and some impor- 
tant questions to be considered. Referring to the pre- 
ceding discussion on child-life inlarge cities and the 
essentials in public school education of city children, he 
quoted a very suggestive description of cities as ‘‘a kind 
of biological furnace, which in the end consumes the 
lives supplied to it, in order to obtain their products in 
trade, science and art.” Everybody, he went on to say, 
practically grants that a sound body, rightly controlled 
by the will, is a thing greatly to be desired. We have 
made large advance in this respect. Within the past few 
years our national interest in athletics has grown to be 
almost a passion. Eventhe popular ideal of feminine 
physique is entirely different from that of fifty years 
ago, asmany a file of old magazines and papers can 
show. Weare fast outgrowing, if we cannot claim to 
have wholly outgrown, the ascetic and the sentimental 
stages of feeling, under whose régime vigorous health 
has been undervalued or even despised. We all take it 
for granted now that a sound physical basis is an excel- 
lent thing. At thenext stage of thought some teachers 
falter and pause in questione Has this any direct beare 
ing on the aims and functions of the public school? If 
so, what is that bearing? What practical duties of the 
schcol are implied in its endorsement? 

We are aware that the relations of Physical Educa- 
tion to the American public school are only in process of 
adjustment. Their perfect adjustment must necessarily 
be a slow process, for in it is involved a considerable 
enlargement of the more commonly accepted view of the 
scope of public education itself. 

The need that something be done is plain enough. 
Our own observation tells us just what an experienced 
physician told the American Social Science Association 
at Saratoga last summer—that American children in 
cities and large towns are at a serious disadvantage 
from the first. The inheritors of poor physique and 
nervous temperaments, growing up without any simple, 
healthy contact with Nature, or any considerable oppor- 
tunity for innocent romps and sports, some special 
helpful influence must be brought to bear upon their 
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opening lives, if we would not have the race degenerate. 

But is it the business of the public school to exercise 
this influence? Physicians and teachers have felt for a 
long time that some organized influence ought to be 
exerted by the school to remedy the bad habits of 
breathing, standing, sitting and walking with which so 
many school-children come handicapped. For a long 
time, conscientious and earnest teachers have labored in 
quiet and unobtrusive ways to give thé children in their 
care healthier bodies, as well as stronger minds. In 
many cases, with faithful patience they have builded 
better than they quite knew. Physicians and teachers 
are learning now more and more about the subtle rela- 
tions of physical and mental development, or physical 
and moral development. Eminent medical and educa- 
tional authorities declare that it isa psychological law 
that the capacity of ‘paying attention’ grows with the 
body (under normal conditions), while of course at all 
stages of bodily growth such capacity may be increased 
by skillful cultivation. Very young children are not 
capable of paying close attention to one thing or one line 
of thought for more than a minute or two at a time. 
As they grow older, their capacity for voluntary atten- 
tion increases until it reaches its limit in the scholar of 
mature years. At any given stage, improved ventilation 
and light make possible a distinctly Inereased power of 
attention. ‘Temperature also exerts an appreciable influ- 
ence. It has been carefully estimated, on abasis of wide 
observation, that very few children of the age found in 
the primary school are physically and mentally capable 
of keeping up close attention to given subjects for more 
than three hours or so, per day, even when that amount 
of time is broken up by many short intervals of rest and 
relaxation. Suppose they spend each day two additional 
hours in school—five hours in all. If lines of study of 
the same brain-taxing character are continued, it is 
almost a physical impossibility that those two hours’ 
effort should produce any valuable mental development. 
The chances would seem to be that they will do more 
harm than good. 

Does notthis, as is claimed by many advocates of 
physical training in the schools, suggest the psychologi- 
cal need of physical exercises tocomplement and strength- 
en the rest of the work? 

We wust have a sound physical foundation for all our 

school training, else the training will be one-sided and 
only half effective. Lowell says: ‘‘The driving-wheels of 
all powerful Nature are in the back of the head. 
But it is ill with a nation when the cerebrum sucks the 
cerebellum dry, for it caunot live by in‘ellect alone. The 
broad fereheads always carry the day at last, but only 
when they are based on or buttressed with massive nind- 
heads. . Moreover, brain is always to be bought; 
but passion never comes to market.” 

Dr. W. A. Mowry, Superintendent of the Salem 
Schcols, spoke of the long, slow, evolutionary process 
through which public « "cation has passed in order to 
reach its present incomplete stage. He drew a graphic 
pictare of the unaccustomed and wearisome physical 
restrictions placed by the old-faskioned primary school 
on the entering five-year-old, and described some of his 
movements and attitudes, instinctively taken for relief, 
as identical with certain movements and attitudes now 
practised as elementary physical training. He believed 
that a sensible and systematic course in physical training, 
well taught to and by the regular teachers, strengthens 
the working power of the whole school. 

Dr. E. M. [lartwell, the Director of Physical Training 
in the Boston Schools, gave an exposition of the theory 
of elementary physical training at once scholarly and 
practical. He made a distinction between ‘Physical 
Training’ and ‘Physical Culture,’ the former comprising 
such instruction and exercise as shall help put and keep 
the body in good condition for general every-day use, 
the latter superadding special abilities and accomplish- 
ments through the personal ambition of the student. 
Physical ‘training’ only, ‘he thought, has an authorita- 
tive claim on the public school. Its work must be peda- 
gogical in principle and systematic in practice. One of 
its most important principles is the treatment of funda- 
mentals before that of accessories; e. y., the training of 
the muscles which control the shoulder-joint, and so the 
whole arm, before the training of the muscles which 
control complicated movements of the fingers. There is 
liable to be great waste of effort where the various phases 
of manual training (¢. g., modeling, drawing, paper and 
wood construction, etc.) are taught without any proper 
basis in the training of fundamental powers; but, given 
the right physical basis, manual training may be of 
immense effect in mental development. The labors of 
Dr. Seguin amovg idiots and the good work at the 
Elimira Reformatory were described as practical demon- 
strations of the power of physical and ‘manual’ training 
iu awakening mental and moral powers previously dor- 
maopt. 

Mr. S. T. Dutton, the Brookline Superintendent of 
Schools, gave an interesting account of visits made last 
summer to some of the Swedish public schools where 
educational gymnastics are a regular part of the training 
of every child. He felt that Sweden sets our country a 
good example in many ways—in the pains taken in the 


proper corstruction, lighting, ventilatiog and furnishing 
of school houses, the careful medical inspection of pupils, 
and, with all the rest, the habitual resort to the open air 
for so large a part of the gymnastic exercise. Our 
children need freer access to the open air, however well 
we may succeed in ventilating the school rooms. He 
also felt that we should, while keeping the gymnastic 
exercise thorough and systematic, infuse into it as much 
as practicabie of the spirit of play, in order to afford 
mental relaxation and not impose mental strain. 

Dr. Enebuske of the Boston Normal School of Gym- 
nastics spoke of the fear of mental strain in pedagogical 
gymnastics as without any serious foundation. He had 
known cases of severe mental strain induced by the pre- 
scription of foolish requirements, as, for example, keep- 
ing the eye fixed on a given point for several successive 
minutes. But thereis no danger of such extravagances 
in a well-trained teacher. The various stages of the 
Swedish ‘days’ orders’ require prompt attention to the 
word of,command atone given moment, but the tension 
is quickly relieved. He belleved in securing an abund- 
ance,jof fresh air as a condition of good work, but fresh 
air alone will not solve the physical problem for children 
who have bad habits of posture and of breathing. It 
will do the child no good as long as it is simply around 
and outside of him. Only as it enters and fills his own 
individual lungs does it strengthen him for his work. 
Between the times of entering the primary and leaving 
the grammar school the average child increases about 
twenty inches in height and sixty pounds in weight, and 
his school training should justly take account of the needs 
of his growing body. In physical training, as in ary 
other line of training, it is the development of individual 
power which should be aimed at. It is at present diffi- 
cult to obtain any helpful statistics on this subject in re- 


gard to American school children, but carefully kept | 


records regarding students at the Boston Normal School 
of Gymnastics show that, in seven months’ systematic 
practice under the conditions of that 
the ‘working power’—that is, 
physical effort and endvrance—may 
doubled. ‘‘And”—Dr. Enebuske added, with naive con- 
clusiveness—‘‘if a person is twice as strong as before, it 


institution, 
power of 
practically 


average 


be 


certainly follows that she is only half as weak!” 
Mr. Clark, in closing the meeting, reviewed briefly the 


principal points of the several speakers and emphasized | 


the conclusion that while the aim of eaucation’ includes 


the child's well-being and growth, physical, mental and | 


spiritual, the physical condition underlies the others; and 
that physical training, standing in this significant rela- 
tion to all the restof the school work, should be based on 
the soundest physiological ‘and psychological principles 
and directed with no less ability and care than any other 
department of the curricalm. 

The next meeting (this “morning, May 6) is for the 
considera'ion of a subject which,as Dr. Hartwell showed, 
is very closely allied to tais, namely, ‘The Claims of Indus- 
trial Training upon the Pablic School. It should be cer- 
tain of full attendance and hearty interest, as Dr. Her- 
vey of the Teachers College, New York City, Dr. Runkle 
of the Institute of Technology and others are to speak. 


ORDER OF THE LOYAL LEGION, 


THE RECORDER, COL. ARNOLD A. 
COMMANDERY, MAY 3 


REPORT O} RAND, MASS. 


, 1893. 

The general condition of the Commandery is such 
that we may well congratulate ourselves upon the results 
of the year. The Treasurer's report shows reason able 
financial standing; the report of the Librarian 
that valuable acquisitions have been made and assures us 
that our collection of books and objects of interest re- 
lating to the Rebellion is entitled to your protection and 
fostering care; while the report of the Committee on 
History proves that interest in personal narratives of the 
war exists and that the documents already on the file with 
the Commandery are valuable additions to history. 

Tbe Commandery Album of photographs of members 
now consists of 26 volumes, and the small number of 
portraits still needed would suggest the possibility that, 
with your codperation, absolute co apleteness may be 
attaincd. In former reports, I have so earnestly urged 
that suitable provision should be made for the care and 
safety of our library and photographic collection that I 
approach the subject with certain hesitation. Compara- 
tively few Companions recognize the intrinsic value in 
money of the library which at a reasonable cost, spread 
over the past ten years, has been accumulated. Very 
few know that the loss of our photographic collection, 
which has been made through unwearied devotion, would 
be irreparable. 

[t is for such reasons, of extreme interest to the 
Commandery, that I urge that proper and safe depository 
be had for our library and archives, suggesting at least 
that they be not allowed to remain in what is now known 
as ‘the conflagration district.” During the year past, a 
committee appointed by the Commandery to suggest 
proper measures made repurt and recommendation which 
met but meagre response. As an individual Companion, 
I have hesitated to believe that 57 per cent of the Com- 
mandery was absolutely heedless in this matter, and I 


shows 
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jhave had and still maintain faith that tho o 
|can easily accomplish what it seriously wish 
|panions would familiarize themselves 
consider the money values involved, consy 
|comfort in the present and the ultima: 
Order in the future, Lam sure that the bes: 
i follow. 

I protest earnestly against the ass 

| sometimes made, that interest in the « . 
as the original memership is 


food of « 
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wil 
diminish 
jthe contrary that interest Increases: tee 
who have not been at meetings for years gp, 
active interest, and that pride of mem 
members by inheritance and by desce 
demonstrated and devotion to the O 
astic than is shown by original members 

I have not immediately available 
perfect statistics which I could wish ¢ 
would seem that the average age of ( 
| Members (say 617 out of a total of 
the average age of First Class Members 
jand succession (28 out of 64) is 38 yea 
(54 out of 
not to die out, but is to be a perpetual 
j}thought and for go 
and long to remain in the controlling 
Members 
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Class Members 56) 30 years 
action—a power 
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The coming year is to be notable 
and the Army of the 
June is entitled to 
reunion of 


Potomac inits a 
cordial welcom 
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and iospirations 
in Philadelphia, and the bospitality and 
Commandery of the State of Minnesota seem to b 
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the whole 
many happy memories 





The end of the year therefore finds us 


With a jag 
|pride in our position 


and prosperity, and with may 
reasonable expectations of enjoyment and success 

| the shadows have fallen 
hastaken from spared, if 


mourning emblems continually shroud our banner, thers 
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|THE AMERICAN INVALID AID SOUTPeTy, 


| fo the Editors of The Commonwealth : 

‘ 

| It may be interesting to your readers to 
this comparatvely 


KW Whaat 
new philanthropic and 


| Society, its objects, aims, and the great work 


CNariate 
now we 
The first meeting of this Society was bed 
lin the parlors of the Tremont House, Boston, April i 
182. There were present at that meeting two physicians 
|} an editor, a clergyman, several business men and 4 few 
|ladies. Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, New 
| York, Wisconsin aod Texas were represented by dee 
| gates. The meeting was opened by prayer. A preambi 
, constitution and by-laws were read and adopted, subdjett 
to revision, an executive committee selected and the new 
society was given the name which heads this article. Th 
jleading newspapers gave kindly notices of thi 
| By the help of the Boston Transcript the executive com 
| mittee were able to keep the offspring growing unti 

|was time to don a creeping wardrobe bj 
|charter under the laws of the Commonwealt!i 
chusetts. Thus the. Soclety was attired 
soon after which the first annual meetiig was held and 
resulted in the election of the following officers: Rafa 
L. Thurston, M. D., President; Mr. Geo. H. Richter, 1% 
Vice-President; Mr. Hezekiah Butterwort 2d Vice 
President; W. P. Roberts, M. D., Secretary; Mr. A. B 
Upham, Treasurer. Rev. E. K. Hale, D. D., was present 
at this meeting, and invoked the blessing of God and 
briefly spoke of the long-felt need of such ao orgas: 
zation. 

During these few brief mouths a few pl 
people from far and near had heard of the work, and 
sent in contributions of from $1 to $100—ab seventy 
five of the former, and five of the latter, wit! 
$10, and $25 contribations—also offers of lar 
places in the South, Southwestiand O!d Mex! 
Secretary of the Interior of the Republic of 
been informed in person by the originator of 
and-after careful consideration and consultat 
President of the Republic sent a letter giving 
ment of a grant of land to the Society in nort! rn Mexico 
So the work progressed until the Executive Committe 
deemed it wise to call a special meeting to elect trustee 
which resulted in the election of the following 
gentlemen: Mr. E. H. Clement, Mr. Edwin (100, Mr 
Leon M. Abbott. 

About the second week in April, before the Secié 
was one year old, we had found a pleasant ce in te 
Tremont Building, 180 Tremont St., Bosto Daring 
these first two weeks the contributions have been Ye" 
encouraging. So far there has been but very ! 
incurred, and the Executive Committee will se 
does accrue beyond the actual necessity of the 
make it successful. 
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Hotse and the Old Corner Bookstore; and we ask all 
friends of Hampton to codperate in securing the widest 
circulation for this work, which will be wherever it is 
read an appeal for Hampton stronger than any which it is 
possible for us to make. 

There has been no educational or philanthropic work 
in America in this time nobler or more needed than the 
work at Hampton. There has been no more heroic figure 
than General Armstrong. Said Phillips Brooks, when 
General Armstrong was struck down a year ago: ‘He 
has been a later Garrison, a later Lincoln, carrying far 
forward the work the old emancipators began. If it be 
so,” he adddd, ‘‘i\hat from the door of the great mystery 
into which it seemed he was just going to enter God has 
called him back to live a little longer and work a little 
more, let us offer him our hearts, our hands, and our 
purses, and beg him to give us the privilege of sharing 
with him the life which God has given back to him.” In 
this spirit we appeal to the people of Boston at this time 
to do their part, that the cause which General Armstrong 
has so nobly served may now be permanently and ade- 
quately provided for. Samuel Eliot, Francis G. Peabody, 
Henry Woods, Philip S. Moxom, R. H. Stearns, George 
Henry Quincy, Elbridge Torrey, Mrs. Mary Hemenway, 
Edward G. Porter, Mrs. William Claflin, Edwin D. Mead, 


to its by-laws, the object of the Society 
sh information regarding climatology 
assistance to worthy invalids in the early 
mption, to enable them to secure change 
assist them in securing employment and 
help them to regain their health.” 

ich need of using care in prescribing 
ite asin prescribing medicine for other 
s information has been gathered by the 


mittee from reports of the American 


juction to our co-laborers in those sections 


ted to individual cases where board can be 


ch is conducive to their speedy recovery. 
1 is to dothe greatest good possible to 


ar whole 
sients of our bounties, and at the same time try to 
reci} eMue . 2 us * 
then el their independence. Our pamphlets, 
pave bucm : 
«hich we W gladly send for the postage, will show 


ge statistics of mortality from this terrible scourge 


and give other very valuable information. 


» count! 

* must be quite apparent that, in order for this good 
‘ nts succeed, amp:e funds will be needed; every cent | 
sghich will be ased to ‘rescue the perishing’ ones. We | 
site everybody to send contributions to our treasurer, 
yr. A. B Upham. Any pecuniary assistance given to 
wie worthy cause will be heartily appreciated by the 
- rs of th s Society. Very truly yours, 


W. P. Roperts, M. D. Secret 


In Behalf of the Hampton Institute. 


| 


Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer, Archibald M. Howe, Mrs. 

S. H. Bullard, Roger Wolcott, Mrs. Henry W. Foote, 

Samuel B. Capen, Mrs. James T. Fields, George A Gordon, 

Mrs. Charles Fairchild, Frank Wood, Miss Ellen F. 

Mason, Joshua W. Davis, Miss Anna E. Ticknor, Alex- 

ander McKenzie. Committee. 
Joshua W. Davis, 7reasurer, 206 Sears Building. 
Edwin D. Mead, Secretary, 20 Beacon Street. 





FLEETING SHOWS. 


A SCREED O’ THE MAY. 


*“O May-Day isn’t what it once was!” 
Concord. 


said she of old 
‘Concord has grown sophisticated since the 


| good old days when it thought high ané@ lived plain, and 
Ss 


spoke plainly too.—O very plainly indeed it spoke, on 


occasion, as the men found who came to call Frank 


flavored like that. O May-day isn’t what it used to be!” 
*,° 
“O to be in England 
Now that May-day’s there!"’ 
—misquoted, in her soft voice, like the gurgling of a 
spring-time brook, the little lady from across the wide 
water. ‘You know that I came from down-about Shake- 
speare’s country. And when I was a bit of a lass, it was 
my May-Day treat to walk out from Stratford town to 
Dame Hathaway's cottage, by maybe the same path his 
feet used to follow, in the spring twilights when he went 
a-wooing. O what awalk of dreams! The white May, 
and the pink, was all sweet ia the hedge-rows; and the 
white clouds dreamed across the blue, and the slow, still 
river dreamed; and the old church—the beautiful, solemn 
old church, that ‘makes Sunday where it stands!’ And 
the open country was glad inthe new, soft green. And 
as I walked, I would uplight my heart in trying to fancy 
what-like were thoughts of such a heart as Shakespeare's, 
when it was May-time and love-time with him, and he 
went a-wooing !” 
°.* 

“Spring is good in the English country”—thus the 
London lass—‘‘but O, May-Day is good, too, in London- 
town! ‘The sky is like a great opal, with such gleams of 
gold and rose and blue shining through its veiling clouds. 
And they sell primroses at the street-corners—‘wee sons 
o’ the sun,’ all wrapped in their furry leaves. And you 
can buy quite a handful for just a few pence; and then 
what will youdo? You may fasten them in your gown, 
and go into the great parks, and watch the great folk go 
by in their splendid carriages, wearing flowers that 
would outbuy not only your humble posy but the gown 
you wear itin. Or you may make your way, in the wet 
spring dusk, down where the shadows of the Westmin- 
ster towers grow long on the London pavements, as they 


The Committee appointed at the recent meeting at the | Sanborn to account for complicity with John Brown, have grown long across the centuries; and you may pass 
; South Meeting House in behalf of the Hampton Insti- 
ite has issued the following appeal : 
» meetings recently held in Boston in behalf of the 





' 


} 





sew to the attention of the people of Boston and New 
fogland. Our people have beenfrom the beginning the 
warmest friends of General Armstrong and his great | 
york. That work should now once for all be placed upon 
ssolidand permanent foundation. 
the 
the Institute were never so efficient as to-day. 


General Armstrong 
organization and work of 
‘The 
writes General 
Armstrong, ‘could manage successfully every depart- 
ment of the school, should its head be taken away. In 
ve years it has attained a life of its own. It 
would be poor organization and development that would 
not,in that time, have reached this point. It might 
once have been, but is not now, run Dy ‘one man power.’ 
The change will come, and the schooi will be ready for 
The Institute has done its whole duty. It is now for 
the public to do its duty to the Institute, by completing 
is proper endowment, relieving its officers of the burden 
of raising money year by yearto meet expenses, and en 
abling them to remain at their posts, where theyare so 
urgently needed. 


us been prostrated, but 


” 


present force of officers and teachers, 


cs 


\wenty- 





The endowment, now less than $400,000, should be 
rsised at once to a million dellars. The present year is 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the founding of the Insti- 


tute, and this year should see this work accumplished. A | 


friend of the Institute in New York has promised $100,- 
, on condition that a million dollars be raised. The 
Boston Hampton Committee appeals to Boston at this 
ume to respond generously to the call that is made. We 


ask in behalf of General Armstrong and the Institute, 


that $100,000 be now contributed to the endowment fund. | 


Une friend of the Institute promises $10,000, on condition 
toat $100,000 be raised in Boston by July 1, expressing 
the hope that this may be mainly in sums of not less than 
»,000; bat every sum, however large or however small, 
Wi be received with equal gratitude. 


cider themselves fellow-members with us of the Hampton 
Committee, 
sult, 
Esq , Treasurer, 206 


1 Us, 


In connection with this 


atten: 


Sears Building, Boston, or any one 


y larger appeal, we ask the 
». on Of the friends of Hampton toa special need— 
— need of a thorough system of drainage for the build- 
os and grounds of the Iostitute. This peed, which has 
‘ung beeu recognized, is now urgent; and the danger of 
ca0lera, w 
& this time 

whe health of } 


tone’ 1undreds of people gathered together as the 
achers ar 


id students are gathered at Hampton. $30,000 
aTé needed t 


fea - an this sum not be raised in Boston now? 
fat the Institute promises $5,000 for this purpose, 
pn =e mance is forthcoming. We commend this matter 
~, -fuest attention of our people. 
_ There he 
™) pages, 
Hampton 
‘veneral Ar 
ao. = and brief records of the life and present 
Ree hon reds of the Negro and Indian graduates. 
a vre impressive books have ever been laid before 
‘He American people. 
Without ga 
great wor 
Made. § 
—_ mad 
On 
jan that they may be procured by all. They will be 
On sale (price $1.50) at the Old South Meeting 


entided ‘Twenty-two Years’ Work of the 
lnstitute,’ containing a historical review by 


ining a solemn sense of the importance of the 
k in behalf of which the present appeal is 
° important do we deem it, that provision has 





jand draws sharp lines between. 


| - * 
| 


7 We trust that all | 
‘ends of Hampton in Boston and New England will con- H 


and spare no effort to achieve the desired re- | 
Contributions may be sent to Joshua W. Davis, | 


ith which we are threatened, commands care | 
particularly concerning whatever involves | 


© give Hampton a perfect system of drain- | 


One | 


13 jast been published at Hampton a book of | 


mstrong, chapters by various leading workers | 
No mao or woman can read it) 


& for a thousand copies to be sent at once to! 


citizens.’ Concord has grown sophisticated, and has 
laid aside, in these last years, her simple, sturdy, rightly 


side world, which says ‘I’ and ‘thou’ and ‘they’ and ‘we,’ 
So, I don’t beileve May- 
Day in Concord is what it once was; for where 
are Classes, with a capital C, how will little Tommy, the 
carpenter’s boy, dare to hang a May-basket on the door 
of Miss Editha, who lives in the big white house with 
| pillars anda lawn? Tommy used to dare, in the old 
days, I can tell you; and Miss Editha took it as compli- 
ment, forbye; since Miss Editha’s great-grandfather 
was selling tape and needles in England, the day Tom- 
my's great-grandfather took aim at the 
| Concord bridge. 


there 


red-coats on 


‘‘May-Day—or rather May-night—in old Concord was 


| second only to Christmas Eve, in youthful revelry. All 
ithe high-ways and by-ways, for days before, were 


| strewn with the discarded wild-flowers whose more per- 

fect brethren were going into the little moss-covered 

May-baskets the lads were shaping and filling. And the 

| lasses waited, hidden behind the hall door, with flatter- 
ing hearts, the stealthy footsteps creeping up and the 
light pull at the bell that toid the basket was hung. 
What Jacqueminots and orchids, to-day, smell so sweet 
or wake such blushes as the homely wild flowers and 
thetrailing vines of those quaint, woodsy little May- 
baskets, hung by lads’ hands and breathing o’ 

| love?—May-day isn’t what i. used to be!” 


lads’ 


‘‘May-day isn’t what it used to be!”—echoed she of 
the old-fashioned, hilly West End street. *‘We don't 
make-believe, any more, in face of New England May. 
We get out our goloshes and fur-lined coatsand cough 
medicines, when we spy May-Day approaching afar off, 
with the cheerful certainty we shall need ’em; and we 
generally do! But in the old days, we children used to 
read a ballad or two and beg our elders for tales of an 
\old English May-Day, and then, with a courage that to- 


strikes us as sublime, we used to ‘doon our obser- 
vance to May’ under difficulties insurmountable to any 
human being over eleven years old. Our romantic imagin- 
ings fought their way, inch by inch, against the common- 
We wust have our 


day 


sense forbiddances of our elders. 
| May breakfast out of doors; very well; there it should 
be, in overcoats and mittens. We must be crowned with 
flowers; very well; but hardly with the genuine article, 
wuile our pocket money was fifty cents a month and 
roses eight dollars a dozen. Therefvre tissue-paper roses 
of a ghastly unlikeness to nature, but having the merit, 
like Mrs. Cratchit’s ribbons, of being surprisingly cheap 
and making a brave show for sixpence. They did not 
exactly crown our clustering curls—another instance of 
our elders’ soulless interference—but they crowned our 
worsted hoods and seal-skin caps; and we were happy. 
The green of spring should wave about us; but it didn’t 
| wave; so we tied saved-over Chris tmas decorations ce the 
back-yard fence. And again we were happy. Good 
4 I would sneeze for a fortnight if 
my back yard, a feast 


| Heaven, how happy! 
somebody would serve me, in 


|and went out of town almost as promptly as the British reverently down those ‘long-drawn aisles,’ until you reach 
\did onthat famous April day when Concordites ‘woke & Stone, level with the worn gray pavement, that bears 
lup, as British subjects, and went to bed as American 


the name of one who said of such flowers as those you 
carry, that they were good company for those who sleep 
in God, because they have ‘loved the light, and had the 


democratic old standards, and adopted those of the out- sky above them, always’; and you turn homeward, hav- 
| 


ing left your May-Day primroses on the grave of Charles 
Dickens.” 
e- 
— 

‘‘And what of May-Day in Rome?” another said. 
‘With the ilex-trees dark against the blaze o’ the blue; 
and the air faint with the sweetness of the flowers of the 
scuth; and the Tiber gliding, like heavy, tainted gold, 
around the walls of St. Angelo; and the swart-faced men 
and women lounging away the hot noon on the steps of 
the TrinitAé di Monti, or on the edges of the fountains, 
where the maiden-hair fern just stirs to the cool splash 
of the falllog water. Primroses? Who would think of 
them, when for a few soldi you can buy all the heavy- 
scented violets two hands can hold?” 

°,* 

The dusk of May night had quite fallen. There being 
a cosy fire, we ventured to open all the windows fora 
bit; and there was a breath of spring in the wind that 
blew from the gray, wet weather. 

‘“‘Sing,iFelicita!” said we. 

And she sang two little ballads in which there beats 
the heart o’ the May; all the wistfulness of itand all the 
promise of it; and all the longing of it, that reaches out 
so far beyond the known and the seen. And these were 
the ballads she sang :— 


O Love he went a-straying, 
A long time ago! 
I misscd him in the Maying, 
When blossoms were of snow: 
So back I came, the old sweet way ; 
And—for I loved him so0!— 
I wept he came not with me, 
A long time ago! 


Wide open stood my chamber door, 
And one stepped forth to greet: 
Gray Grief, strange Grief, who turned me sore, 
Although he spake so sweet. 
I gave him meat, I gave him drink, 
(And listened for Love’s feet :) 
How many years’—I cannot think 
In sooth [ do not know:— 
A long time ago! 


O Love he came not bagk again, 
Although I kept me fair: 

And each white May, in field and lane, 
i waited for him there. 

Yea he forgot: but grief stayed on; 
And in Love’s vacant chair 

Doth sit and tell of Mays long gone 
‘Tis more that I cas bear! 


O that we two were Maying! 
Maying, over the fragrant leas ; 

Like ehildren with young flowers playing, 
Down the drift of the sweet spring breeze. 


O that we two sat dreaming, 
Dreaming on the sward of some sheep-trimmed down; 
Watching the white mist steaming 
From river and roof and town. 
O that we two were sleeping, 
Sleeping under the churchyard sod, 
With our bodies at reat in the green earth’s breast, 
And our souls at home with God! 


Dorotuy LuNpt. 
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THE SONG OF THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. Silent and cold the shadows rise to the heights of the still more obvious when we observe that the a ~. 


White the moonlight fails on the dome of snow-covered | 
Ouray, 

White the moonlight falls on the snow-covered crest of 
Shevano, 

Soft the short-boughed pines whisper dark on the flank | 
of the mountain, 

Low beneath them murmurs the rushing Arkansas river— 

And as the wind dies down, and as the whispering quiets, | 

And as the Arkansas river murmurs and murmurs the | 
louder, 

Then to him that can hear, over the voice of the river, 

Over the lisp of the pines comes the song of the Rocky 
Mountains. 


‘‘Here we stand and have stood for what men say is for- 
ever, 

Here we stand and shall stand for what men say is for- 
ever, 

Here we have stood since God willed it; here we shall 
stand while God wills it. 

When He made us we know not: He made us, that is 


sufficient ; 

How He made us we know not: He made us, that is suffl- 
clent ; 

Why He made us we know not: He made us, that is suffl- 
clent. 


‘‘When He made us we know not; 
sufficient— 

But should you seek to know, and study the hem of our 
garment, 

Ply the pick and shovel, shake the alr with explosions, 

Turn the streams of water to tear our covering from us, 

When you have tried us, then you shall know that, old as 
we hills are, 

We are not the first fruits of the mighty creation; 

God made earth and air and fire and water before us; 

Law to guide them aright, and Love to bind them to- 
gether. 


He made ug, that is 


‘‘How He made us we know not: 
sufficient— 

But in the making of us signs were made of His pro- 
gress, 

Signs where ye who run may read the words of our 
story— 

How the earth and fire wild struggled in lurid convul- 
sion, 

Battled now with themselves, and battled now with each 
other, 

How they now were soothed and slept for ages and ages, 

How they now were whelmed and worn and warped by 
the ocean, 

How they woke to life and spurned the ,waters from off 
them, 

How at last we rose as we stand, the Rocky Mountains. 


He made us, that is 


‘‘Why He made us we know not: He made us, that is 
sufficlent— 

But in the storms of winter, as white the snow gathers 
round us, 

But in the storms of the summer, 
gathers round us, 

Now and again there falls a drop or a flake on our 
shoulders, 

Falls a drop that has flowed once, years before, from the 
mountains. 

And the drop or the flake knows allthe world that sur- 
rounds us, 

Knows we are not the last fruits of the mighty creation; 

For our drops of water that trickle down through the 
forest, 

Ever are joining each other, forming torrents and rivers, 

Flowing down our sides to brighten and sweeten the 
valleys, 

Nourish the growing crops and nourish the growing 
cattle, 

Nourish the laughing children at home at the foot of the 
mountain. 

Some of our drops of water eastward flow in the river, 

Flow through farms of corn, flow through plantations 
of cotton, 

Flow through flelds of cane to mingle at last with the 
ocean. 

There they rollin its waters and eastward and east ever 
rolling, 

ERither in ocean of storms, or of ice, or in ocean pacific, 

Join at last with the drops that have flowed from us to 
the westward. 

These in streams of gold have flowed through the golden 


as black the rain 


sierras, 

Down through forests of golden fruit to the gate ever 
golden. 

Few and far between are the drops and flakes that have 
known us, 


Yet in countless number drops and flakes fall upon us, 

And in steady volume the brooksand rivulets leave us, 

Nourishing crops and beasts and birds and children and 
peoples ” 


Slowly the orb of the moon is lost in the peaks to the 
westward, 


” 





mountains. 

Not a breath of wind is left nor whisper of pine-bough ; 

Ever on and on inurmurs the Arkansas river. 

| Then through the black of the night, ’twixt blackness of 
earth and heaven, 

Then to him who will comes the song of the Rocky 
Mountains. 

‘*Here we stand and have stood for what men say is for- 
ever, 

Here we stand and shall stand for what men say is for- 
ever, 

Here we have stood since God willed it; 
stand while God wills it.” 


here we shall 


ADRIAN HALE. 


Salida, 1891. Octorara, 1892. 





LITERATURE. 


SOCIALISTIC THEORY AND ECONOMIC FACT. 


SOCIALISM FROM GENESIS TO REVELATION. By Rev. J. M. Spra- 
gue. Boston: Lee & Shepard 


The author of this work is a sincere and conscientious 
man, and he writes under a genuinely philanthropic im- 
pulse. His book is not, as the title might give the impres- 
sion, a setting forth of the Biblical view of his subject; 


from its inception to its full completion. He has read 
and thought extensively on the subject, and his exposure 
of the evils incident to the present industrial system is 
sometimes not only very truthful but very vivid. Still, 
the facts brought forward are largely of one sort, while 
a very large number which, if . presented, would 
materially modify the case are conspicuous by their 
absence. 

In describing the effect of capitalism on the laborer, 
the obvious impression created by the author, as by the 
majority even of the more candid socialistic writers, is 
that the great mass of those who create the wealth of the 
community are reduced to a condition in which they are 
just able to support life and the power to perform labor; 
that they are robbed of all their surplus product, andthat 
the capitalist employer is with slight exceptions a useless 
idler who lives luxuriously on other people’s hard earn- 
ings. There is not the least doubt that thereare a good 
many instances in which this is true. Buatitis not true 
universally nor even generally. The simple fact, so 
obvious that no one who has not a partisan theory to 
maintain ever thinks of decrying it, is that there are 
many thousands of persons in our communities, who 
began life solely dependent on their own exertions, who 
have accumulated property, own their homes, become 
proprietors of farms, rise to the position of employers 
and are otherwise superior to their accidents. These are 
not, as the author would vainly have us believe, rare 
exceptions, though they are fewer than are desirable 
One great, conspicuous fact, patent to every man’s 
vision, is that a large proportion of our millionaires 
began life withouta dollar of capital. The boy going out 
into the world with his wardrobe tied up in the tra- 
ditional pocket-handkerchief, making his way and achiev- 
ing wealth, lacks very much of being wholly a fiction. 

In several instances, Mr. Sprague makes a rather un- 
scientific use of statistics. For instance, he says that 
the average annual wages of wage-workers who were 
heads of families in Massachusetts in 1883 was $558.68, 
while the necessary expenses of their families was 
$755.42, or $195.74 more than they earned. He assumes 
that to make up their deficiency the children must be 
taken from school and the wife must leave her home to 
work for wages. Now this is possible, but itis by no 
means anecessary presumption; noris there any proof 
that this is largely the case. In very many families, 
there are young people from 16 to 21 years of age, for 
whom to earn a part or the whole of their subsistence is 
not regarded as a hardship; and this will easily account 
for the deficiency if it were needed to doso. But the 
author, in quoting from the Report of the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, makes a serious mistake. The $755.48 indicating 
the expense of supporting a family is not at all intended 
to represent the necessary nor even the average cost. 
It would require only the application of very simple 
mathematical rules to the real facts to prove that the 
average cost of families of moderate means is very 
much less than this. Indeed, it would not be difficult to 
show that the average cost of supporting a family in 
Massachusetts, reckoning all the families in the state, 
from those of the millionaires to those of the most 
abjectly poor, is appreciably less than the amount named. 
What the report really shows is that certain families in 
Massachusetts, as compared with certain corresponding 
families in England, expend in the ratio of $755 to 
something considerably less in the latter. If the net 
product of the whole nation in each year were divided 
up equally among the inhabitants, it would give them 
only a little more than $154 apiece. Dividing these into 
groups of three, according to the usual rule of one bread- 
winned to three persons, it would give $462 for each 
group. Mere than this could not be had on the average 
of all the groups, rich and poor alike, simply because 
there is no more. 


The absurdity of Mr. Sprague’s inference becomes 


; | Chusetts was 379,328, the number of child 


but rather an attempt to give an account of Secialism | was 3,040 (I find no returns of those unde, 


- | attributes ‘‘divine authority” to the assertion, 


the savings banks of this state in 1892, less» 
drawals, amounted to $8,877,291. Some of these 

its were hy other than laboring men; but jf we ~. 

account the fact that many of the labo; ring ean 
their savings in homes, in small farms ang _—e 
gages, etc., we shall not be far out of the wayinr ~_ 
ing the above amount as somewhere near the a 
lent of the savings from the compensation Rey ce 
| This would make nearly $9,000,000 above cuba 
a single year. It is furthermore the fact that the de a 
in the savings banks of the state n ane 


he = 


W amount to 

nearly $400,000,000—or above @ thousand dolign ‘ 
,each wage-worker in the state, including mend be 
children. uM 
Mr. Sprague states that the employment of Wome: 


and children away from home is ‘‘on a scale fg, 4, = 
that of any former time.” He says that, in jggs a 
children under 16 years of age were em, a 


nove 
manufacturing and mechanical industries . 2 ieee 
setts, and that in 1881, 44 percent of the wor. “peopl 
were children. Now if he had consulted the prion 
accessible census report of 1885, he would haye me. 
| that, while the whole number of wage-earners in ine: 


‘Tren under 14 


6), and th 
whole number of those under 21 was 72,864 of boty acs 


—or less than 2@ per cent; and of these obyjousiy sd 
one third were ‘children’ in any proper sense. [¢ won 
then appear that the proportion of childre: 


Hi CMe 
Dp 


loyed is 


rapidly diminishing, instead of increasing as repres, 
—from 44 per cent in 1881 to less than im 20 per centiga:_ 
even on the preposterous assumption that eVery persop 
under 21 is a ‘child.’ Moreover, I learn from officials jy the 
Bureau of Statistics that this steady diminution «& 4 
marked fact. 

There is a very large number of similar error, , 
which I have not time to particularly allude. 

Not any better is the attempt to show that som 
system of state socialism would be a remedy for so 
evils as actually exist. Indeed, no system is rea! ly pre 
sented. Like most of the socialistic writers, the authy 
avoids details and professes almost a fine scorn for they, 
Some of the leaders counsel this avoidance of 4 detaije) 
system as an essential condition of preventing the wre 
of the whole enterprise. (See Mr. Wallas in the ‘Pabig 
Essays.’) And yet a single error in detail has again 
again been the rock upen which many a system as wd 
as many an invention has foundered. Socialism, ny 
more than any other human contrivance, has any pore 
to destroy selfishness orto sanctify humanity. hw, 
no doubt, work very well when men become saints 
angels; but, the fact is, we shall not then need it. 

The author makes an amusing statement when ke 
**All thats 
man hath will he give for his life.” If my friend wil 
put on his clerical spectacles and examine this passage jn 
connection with the context, he will find that it was not 
a very divine personage who uttered this sentiment 
Still, it does not unfavorably effect the argument. 


Geo. M. Srexe. 


A NEW TEMPERANCE BOOK. 

SoME PASSAGES IN THE PRACTICE OF DR. MARTHA Scup 
BOROUGH. By Helen Campbell. Boston: Roberts Brothers 
Miss Campbell,whose works on problems of sociology, 

domestic economy and gastronomy are familiar to the 
reading public, comes forward in this book as the advo 
cate of a new and seemingly rational treatment of 
intemperance. Briefly stated, it may be called the food- 
cure; being based largely upona proper diet |assisted by 
correct habits of exercise and a healthful environment. 

This is, however, the mere dry bones of a very bright 
book; which, with all descriptive passages of the hor 
rors that attend the drink habit,is neither unduly depress 
ing nor sensational. 

From Dr. Scarborough’s first statement of tbe 
‘intemperance’ caused by pie and strong tea, to the cheer- 
ful ending, there is an excellent vein of humor, a knack 
of putting things freshly, from a new point of view, that 
keeps the book from becoming morbid and one-sided—* 
fault that characterizes many reformers whose natures 
are too intense to perceive the humorous element is 
life. 

How much of intemperance is primarily due to im 
proper food here in New England may be guessed by the 
following presentment of the staple articles of diet 
“This fried leather they call beef; tea boiled in tin till " 
is almost pure tannin, warranted to tie every nerve in * 
buw-knot, and tan the coats of the stomach till they sl 
not act naturally, and digestion is done for; and the® fill 
ing in with pie and cake because the poor, gnawing, 
satisfied,'abused thing must have something that seems © 
fill comfortably.” 

The book is thoroughly hopeful in its tone; 00¢ is 
glad to note another protest against that |modera fetich. 
heredity: ‘‘Wemake too much of heredity. It has bees 
the chief bug-bear is dealing with all sorts of evils. N°? 


ing on the face of the earth is absolutely bopeles* 
Moreover, it recognizes human power to injure 4s well 38 
to heal, and will not impute a broken-down physical © 
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> ‘the Lord’s will,’ but rather to man’s definite 
ysition to that will. | 
oppo oman being the author, she has the women’s 
age to show up the weaknesses of her own sex; and 
wae e things of a woman’s want of logic, who | 


spe Say$ geres | 
° her? The speech, to be sure, is put into the 





gion ¢ 


wil gr ‘. man: ‘They (women) will weep for you, 

aoaifor youanything but live a rational life or learn 

she for } a 

“* meaning of law. 

” whe reader might naturally expect to have a ‘woman- 
| ue’ practice the subject of this book, but it is really 

af sartbe’s father who establishes the cure; Dr. 

ysrtha herselt being & little girl not yet in her teens. 


» having had the advantage of her father’s training, 
Sa is out asa genuine child, well-nigh perfect in her 
pare condition, yet intellectually mature beyond her 
a ¥ Her frankness no less than her sweetness of dis- 
sition makes her a valuable ally for Dr. Scarborough, 
“al her conquest of ‘Johnny’ is one of the two romances 
a abe a portion of the slender plot. One is sorry to 
we ‘sense’ inadvertently used for ‘flesh’ in a quotation 
from Browning. 
’ ARTHUR CHAMBERLAIN. 





STANLEY ON THE SLAVE TRADE. 


ery AND THE SLAVE TRADE IN AFRICA. By Henry M. 
“stanley. Illustrated. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


This new volume of Harper’s Black and White Series 
iors a subject regarding which most of us have, 
_ rather hazy ideas. With slavery at an end in 

«country and pretty well stamped out in every country 
tending to civilization, itis hard to realize that the 
yotal traffic still goes on in Africa. Mr. Stanley gives a 
wief history of the struggle for the suppression of 
slavery ; it seems to have taken about eighty-two years 
» professedly civilized lands since the first attempt was 
nade. Cooly and contract labor among the South Sea 
jsignds still exists, little to be distinguished from slavery 
sccording to Mr. Stanley. 

For Africa itself, the bar to the whole system of 
silage and rapine exists in the Congo Free State; an 
stcome of the Berlin Conference of 1885, when Europe 
sd America, following King Leopold II.’s example, 
termined to hold this territory ‘in trust’ for the natives, 
rfreedom, order and civilization. Already, it seems, 
se warlike tribe (the Bangala) that poured down upon 
the Stanley expedition of 1877 has been ‘‘enlisted on the 
ide of law and order,” making the greater part of the 
military force of the state.” The great success of the 
Congo Free State is another triumph of peace. ‘It has 
een effected solely by a continuously increasing and 
silent pressure from civilization. There have been no 
bloody conflicts and no violence.” Christian missions 
bave been its valuable allies. ‘Slowly but surely,” states 
ype of the recent reports from the Congo, ‘‘the negro is 
being transformed; his intellectual horizon is becoming 
eolargei, his feelings are being refined”—all of which 
suggests the query, whether, in the course of time, the 
negro may not become the dominant race and Africa, as 
someone has suggested, the land of a new civilization. 
Is this any more audacious than a like speculation would 
have been as to the Gauls, for example, in the time of 
Julius Caesar? 

England’s recent intervention with Morocco is noted, 


vat the results of Sir Charles Euan-Smith’s visit, which | recalls another familiar figure, though with a difference. 


‘ given ia some detail in ‘Morocco as it Is,” lately 
reviewed in these columns, is pronounced nil. England 
seems to lag behind the other Powers in its African work; 


‘se British East Africa Company neglecting the interior, | Entertainment, without the long-windedness and gross- 
Where the slave-trade is at its worst, having been driven | ness of the Arabian. 

from the coast. This work, as Mr. Stanley admits, is 
‘0 expensive for the Company, but the honor of England | in excellent taste. Several of the stories are re-printed 
is pledged to its accomplishment. He recognizes, among | from various periodicals. 








can see the end of nothing; whichever way he looks the ‘The Transmitted Word,’ by W. J. Keenan and James 
wood shuts up, one bough folding with another like the Riley (Boston: Dorchester Press Co.) is an attempt to 
fingers of your hand; and whenever he listens he always explain the workings of the telephone in untechnical 
hears something new—men talking, children laughing, language, for the benefit of those who are unlearned in 
the strokes of an axe a far way ahead of him, and some- electrical terms. The clearest and most popular style 
times a sort of a quick, stealthy scurry near at hand that must come short of complete success when it appeals to 
makes him jump and look to his weapons.” This, for all a reader whose ‘idiotic area’ (to quote Dr. Holmes) is 
that the explorer may ‘‘tell himself that he’s alone, bar mostclearly defined in regard to all manner of machin- 
trees and birds.” Here is a bit of the ‘bush’ by night: ery; that apart, the book seems to have accomplished 
‘The light of the lantern, striking among all these trunks |its purpose, and some idea of the mysteries of ‘the 
and forked branches and twisted rope-ends of Nanas, telephone set,’ induction, the metallic circuit, etc., must 
made the whole place, or all that you could see of it, a | find its way to the dullest brain by its means. Boston 
kind of puzzle of turning shadows. They came to meet ought to be proud of being the birthplace of the work- 
you, solid and quick like giants, and then spun off and |ing telephone; and the sketch of the history of the 
vanished ; they hove up over your head like clubs, and telephone is quite interesting. The language of ‘The 
flew away into the night like birds.” | Transmitted Word,’ while popular, is somewhat figura- 
This opening sketch, already published, I think, in| tive and flowery in its style; the playfulness is a trifle 
Harper’s Weekly, is easily the strongest one; ‘The Battle | strained at times—more soberness would not be unac- 
Imp,’ also a re-publication, treats of that old story of a | ceptable. The advice to the curious may be summed up 
compact with a devil with somewhat novel accessories, |inthe words: ‘Let wires alone!’—which is advice to be 
though the author acknowledges that ‘‘the name and root | heeded. It isa readable little book, and supplies a real 
idea” are not original. ‘The Isle of Voices’ is a good bit | need. The illustrations are from the the Electrica] En- 
of supernaturalism, told with all the straightforwardness | gineer, of New York. 
of any Arabian dealer in Djinns and Afreets. The illus- 

trations are fairly good, as illustrations go; and the 
design on the cover is appropriate, recalling something 
of the pattern and color of South Sea fabrics. 





One of the most interesting figures of the American 
Revolution was General Greene, of whoma vivid and 
discriminating blography has just been written by Colo- 
nel F. V. Greene. This will appear shortly in the Great 
Commanders Series published by D. Appleton & Co. 





HEBREW LEGEND AND STORY. 








STORIES FROM THE RABBIS. By Abram 8. Isaacs, Ph.D. New BUOKS RECEIVED. 
York: Charles L. Webster & Company. | SEAWARD. An Elegy on the Death of Thomas Parsons. B 
Richard Hovey. Boston: D. Lothrop Company. Price, $1.50. 


| IN A PROMISED LAND. A Novel. BY M. A. Bengough. No. 788, 
Franklin Square Library. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
Price, 50c. 


Have you read in the Talmud of old, 

In the Legends the Rabbins have told— 

begins Longfellow’s exquisite poem, ‘Sandalphon,’ and 

Dr. Isaacs gives his readers a glimpse of the more popu- |p. Larimer: A Story of Casco Bay. By Clara Louise Burn- 

lar side of the Talmud in these entertaining stories; ham. Boston: Houghton, Miflin & Co. Prive, $1.25. 

parable, anecdote, legend, all filled with that Hebrew Gons snp HERORS: on sy yg Komen ie 

quality of thought familiar to the civilized world through Price, 60c. 

the books of the Old Testament. The author handles | Mona MACLEAN, MEDICAL STUDENT, By Graham Travers, 

his material with the frankness born of the modern criti- A On Pree teen Country Library: New York: D. Appleton 

cal spirit, avowing that certain passages must be taken |.» voice or A FLOWER. By E. Gerard. No. 116, Town and 

as allegories, and that Oriental habits of thought must Country Library. New York: D. Appleton & Co. Price, 50c. 

be regarded in any exegesis of the Talmud. 7 lan Wee eee Pe ee Qolling- 
For the most part, the moral of these tales is either volumes. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, $5.00. 

devotion to parents, respect for manual labor, or 4 glori- | powaup Maxcy. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. Boston: Hough- 

fication of the holy Law; the three things that have been ton, Mifflin & Co. Price, $1.25. 

the strength of the Hebrew race and only became its | Oe Soe va a ee Bret Harte. Boston: 

weakness when the nation forget the vital principle and | FAITH, HOPE AND LOVE, THESE THREE. Hymns and Metrical 

rested in the barren form—something that has occurred Pealms. By Thomas MacKellar, Ph.D. Philadelphia: Porter 

more than once in its history, as its own prophets testify.| agg corel ude P eee 

It is noticeable that Elijah occupies more exalted place | P®TER  STUYVESANS. | BY ey Mead & Oo. aston Mapere, ot 

than Solomon inthese legends; there is more or less of | by Damrell & Upham. Price, $1.00. 

clap-trap and legerdemain in the stories of the magic Pale Ry ny ng te 

carpet and the control of spirits by the ineffable Name, For Sale by Damrell & Upham. Price, $1.25. 

while the legends regarding Elijah refer rather to the — 

hope and expectation of Israel. This worship of the | Colonial Dames of America. 

Name—which, by the way, is called in English, ‘Shem- 

hamphorash’—in place of the worship of Him whose 

Name it was, is one of those bits of superstitious adora- 

tion of the letter that still survives in modern Occultism. 

Familiar stories reappear in a Hebrew garb: the 

wanderings of Solomon—perhaps typical of the fate of 

the Hebrew people—is told under the title ‘The Faust of 

the Talmud, ‘while ‘The Rip Van Winkle of the Talmud’ 











| To the Editors of The Commonwealth: 

| I have read the very admirable sketch of the rise and 
progress of the Society of the Colonial Dames of 
America, written by Mrs. Browne for your paper and 
published in Taz CommMonweattn of Aprill. As His- 
torian of the Society for the District of Columbia, and 
having been present at the recent National Council in 
Washington, Mrs. Browne is well versed in her subject, 
and her paper will always be a valuable chapter of refer- 
ence for the Society. In order to make it entirely satis- 
factory, I should like to add the name of the first Presi-. 
dent of the Society, which has been omitted. The Penn- 
sylvania Society was formed, April 8, 1891, at the house 
of Mrs. Crawford Arnold, 1301 Locust Street, Philadel- 
phia, when Mrs. Alexander Biddle accepted the presi- 
dency for the organization period. Later, when the con- 
stitution had been adopted and a more formal organiza- 


Many of the stories have a humorous turn, and the 
entire collection is an entertaining one besides being a 
little out of the common—a sort of Hebraic Nights’ 


The binding, with its interlaced, geometric design, is 








the forces for the suppression of the slave-traffic, the 
good effects of legitimate trade, and mentions with appre- 


MR. FARJEON’S NEW NOVEL. 


tion effected, May 1, of the same year, Mrs. Biddle re- 


signed and Mrs. G. Dawson Coleman was elected Presi- 


‘ation the earlier efforts of Livingston, Baker and Tue Last TENANT. My B.L. Farjeon. New York: Cassell dent of the Pennsylvania Society, with the other Penn- 


Gordon. 


A REALIST IN A LAND OF MAGIC. 


IsLamp NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 
Sew York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


If there is any region of this carefully mapped-out 
earth that still retains something of the fantastic and 
msvellous, it is that of those islands inthe far Pacific 
where Mr- Stevenson’s present existence—if reports are 
‘rue—is that of an Occidental Haroun al Raschid. 
The first of these three stories, however, has little to 
- with the mysterious or fascinating side of South Sea 
‘wand life; what conjuring there is being the mere 
cleverness of a thorough-going rascal, who trades upon 
‘ative superstition. It is the seamy side of these 
i Summer isles of Eden, lying in dark-purple spheres of sea, 
mands author reveals in ‘The Beach of Fales&’, and his 
“outh-Sea trader with his native wife has the air of being 
* faithfal portrait; rough, not over-scrupulous, yet not 
_ at heart—the sort of character that readers of Kipling 
pid stown familiar with; indeed, the situation and its 

“opment have a semewhat Kiplingish flavor. 
_ Two descriptious of the ‘bush,’ one by day and one by 
might, are perhaps worth quoting in part: ‘The bright- 


Peannas Seow: sylvania officers whom Mrs. Browne has named in her. 
There are some books that make a feiat of beginning paper. 
in a gossipy, cheery manner, only to lure the reader 


As Pennsylvania is the parent Society, it is important 


story by revealing the mystery almost at the start. 


appea 


that have been hinted at. 





“Kind of a day it is always dim down there. A man 


ably happy, though somewhat commonplace, ending. 


into a variety of more or less unpleasant happenings. 
‘The Last Tenant’ is one of this class; a combination 
of the ‘ghost’ and ‘detective’ stories, not remarkably ajso beca 
strong in either and failing especially as a detective 


Supernaturalism is one of the most difficult elements 
in literature to handle effectively; a hair’s breadth divides 
the impressive from the flat. With a deeper belief in 49 1892, 
spiritual realities has comea diminution of the belief in 
the sensuous perception of spirit; indeed, it is question- 
able if even such a master of the ghostly art as Poe 
could revive the old-time thrill. Realism has made ridic- 
ulous much of the usual machinery; and one solitary 
apparition of a girl plus the frequent appearance of & jive the 
spectre cat who, like ‘the flowers that bloom - the 
Spring, ta, ra!’ has ‘nothing to do with the case’ but 
rs and disappears like the ‘Lone Fisherman’ in 
‘Evangeline’—these scarcely fulfil the exacting demands 


that the history of her organization, which led to that of 
the other states, should be clearly understood, and 


use the names of the two presidents, who ably 


conducted the Society through its organization year, 


should stand together in any fature history of the Society 


of the Colonial Dames of America. As Mrs. Browne 
states, at the first meeting of the National Society, May 


Mrs. G. Dawson Coleman was elected President 


of the national organization. 

Another explanation, and I have done. ‘Pennsylvania 
chose 1750 as the limit to the Colonial period,” etc., 
quotes Mrs. Browne from Mrs. Bayard of Baltimore. 
Not as thes close of the Colonial period does Pennsylvania 


date 1750. She says in the constitution, which 


is also the National Constitution, that the Colonial Dames 
of to-day shall claim descent through some ancestor who 
shall havz come to live in an American colony prior to 
1750; as recent an importation as 1776 will not answer 


| for a Colonial ancestor. That is all. 


There is a suspicion of ‘padding’ in the story; which | 


in its movement, and comes to 4 reason-| 
certainly lags . 


Very truly yours, 


AnNE H. WHARTON. 
of Pa. Bo. of O. D. of Am. 
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IN THE SPRING. 


EARLY 





BY ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
Light foot and tight foot 

And green grass spread : 
Early in the morning— 

But hope is on ahead. 


Stout foot and proud foot 

And gray dust spread: 
Early in the evening, 

And hope lies dead. 


Long life and short life— 
The last word said 
Early in the evening, 
There lies the bed. 


Brief day and bright day 
And sunset red, 
Early in the evening 
The stars are overhead. 


Scribner's. 


HISTORICAL WORK IN MASSACHU- 
SETTS. 


BY ANDREW MCFARLAND DAVIS, 


VIII. 

The Cape Hlistorical Society was incorporated 
February 9, 1892, ‘for the purpose of investigating, 
recording and perpetuating the history of Cape Ann, and 
collecting, holding, and preserving documents, books, 
memoirs, relics, and all other matters illustrating its 
history and that of individuals or families identifled with 
it.” Its regular meetings are on the second Wednesday 
of each month. The Society is young and has not as yet 
made a record, butit has among its members some who 
are intent upoa keeping alive the interest in historical 
matters which led to its foundation. 

The Colontal Society of Massachusetts (Lncorporated 
December 29, 1892, as The Massachusetts Society) pro- 
poses to have monthly meetings and will probably pub- 
lish its proceedings. 

The foregoing (including those named in the preced- 
ing papers of this series) gomprise all that come within 
the strict interpretation of my definition of an historical 
society; but it will be seen that the list does not include 
several well known societies which are ordinarily classed 
as historical societies. In order to bring within easy 
reach such information on the subject as [ have at com- 
mand, I group these latter societies by themselves, ar- 
ranged chronologically by the dates of their organiza- 
tion, adding the titles of such other organizations of 
similar standing as I have been able to obtain. 

The Pilgrim Society was incorporated January 24, 
1820, ‘‘for the purpose of procuring in the town of Ply- 
mouth, a suitable lot or plat of ground for the erection 
of a monument to perpetuate the memories of the virtue, 
theenterprize and unparalleled sufferings of their ances- 
tors, who first settled in that ancient town; and for the 
erection of a suitable building, for the accommodation of 
the meetings of said associates. In 1883, additional 
powers to acquire property were conferred and the pur- 
poses were enlarged by adding ‘‘for the creation and 
preservation of memorials of the Pilgrim Fathers.” 
Publications: 1850—Report on the expediency of cele- 
brating the landing of the Pilgrims on the twenty-second 
of that month. 1871—Proceeding at the 250th anniversary 
of the landing of the Pilgrims. 1883—Speech at the 
Pilgrim Celebration Aug 1,1883. 1889—The Proceedings 
at the celebration of the Piigrim Society at Plymouth, 
Aug. 1, 1889, on the completion of the national monument 
to the Pilgrims. The Society has a hall filled with 
memorials. It has a valuable library and has secured the 
title to many sites of interest in Plymouth. 

{Pilgrim Fathers Hall Association. A pnumber of 
associates were by special act authorized in 1889 to incor- 
porate under the general laws of the Commonwealth 
with the above corporate title. No certificate has been 
issued by the Secretary of State bearing this title. 

The Plymouth Society, Plymouth, is the title of an 
historical Society given in the Magazine of American 
History, July, 1890, p. 424.] 

The Bunker Hill Monument Association was incorpo- 
rated June 7, 1823, for the construction of a monument 
in Charlestown, to perpetuate the memory of the early 
events of the American Revolution. March 28, 1865,This 
Association was authorized to rebuild the Beacon Monu- 
ment, which was in the year 1790 built by the citizens of 
Boston to commemorate that train of events which led to 
the American Revolution and finally secured Liberty and 
independence to the United States. A History of the 
Association was published in 1877. ‘Che volume is mmptu- 
ous in appearance, with broad margins to the pages and 
expensive illustrations. 

(The Wadsworth Monument Association was incor- 
porated, 1825. The Duston Monument Association was 
incorporated, 1856. The Standish Monument Association 
was incorporated, 1872. 
enacted in 1874 to be a Corporation to erect a Mopument 
to Gen. Joseph Warren. All of these Associations par- 
take somewhat of the Character of the Bunker Hill Mon- 
ument Association, but they have none of them done 
similar work to that done by the latter. } 


Ann 


eel 


A number of persons were | the library. 


The American Congregational Association. On the 12th 
| of April, 1854, the Congregational Library Association of 
| Boston was incorporated ‘‘for the purpose of establish- 
| ing and perpetuating a library of the religious history of 
| New England, and for the erection of a suitable building 
| for the accommodation of the same, and for the use of 
| Charitable societies.” May 10, 1864, The Congregational 
| Library Association was authorized to change its name, 
/and to take the name, ‘‘The American Congregational 
| Association” with increased powers for denominational 
work. The foregoing dates are taken from the acts of 
the Legislature. It appears from an Historical Sketch 
of the American Congregational Association, by I. P. 
Lang, published in 1873, that the organization of the 
Library Association was effected in 1851, and that it was 
re-organized in 1853. The report of the Directors for 
1892 is termed the thirty-ninthannual report. The object 
of the American Congregational Association is stated in 
its constitution to be to found and perpetuate a Library 
of books, pamphlets, and manuscripts, anda collection 
of portraits and whatever else shall seem to illustrate 
Puritan History, and promote the general interests of 
Congregationalism. It had in 1889 alibrary of 35,000 
volumes, 52,000 pamphlets 31,000 unbound serials. For 
particulars see No. 45 Bibliographical Contributions, 
Library of Harvard University. The Association does 
not profess to publish other accounts of its proceedings 
than are contained in its annual reports. It was, how- 


a time. 


[The American Congregational Historical Society, 
Cheisea, is the title of a Society given in the Magazine 
of American History, July, 1890, p. 424. [I have not 
been able to discover that there ever was such an organ- 
ization in Chelsea. } 


The Prince Society, organized in 1858, was 
porated in 1874, ‘‘for the purpose of preserving and 
extending the knowledge of American History by editing 


as aremostly confined in their use to historical students 
and public libraries.” Membership in this Society is 
obtained by subscribing for the publications. These 
volumes are not put on the market, but are delivered 
only to subscribers. The value of the work performed 
by the Society can best be judged by examining their 
publications, which up to tbe present time have been: 
New England’s Prospect, by William Wood, preface by 
Charles Deane; The Hutchinson Papers, reprinted from 
the edition of 1769, edited by Wm. H. Whitmore; John 
H. Whitmore. The Andros Tracts, with a memoir of 
Sir Edmund Andros by the editor, Wm. H. Whitmore; 
Sir William Alexander and American Colonization, with 
amemoir of Sir William Alexander by the editor, Rev. 


by the editor, Charles H. Bell; Voyages of the North- 
men to America, edited, with an introduction, by Rey. 
Edmund F. Slatter; The Voyages of Samuel de Cham- 
plain, edited with a memoir and historical illustrations 
by Rev. Edmand F. Slafter; New English Canaan, or 
New Canaan, by Thomas Morton, edited by Chas. Fran- 
cis Adams, Jr.; Voyage of Peter Esprit Radisson, edited 
by Gideon D. Scull; Captain John Mason, the founder of 
New Hampshire, edited by John Ward Dean; Sir Ferdi- 
nand Gorges and his province of Maine, 
by James P. Baxter. In preparation: Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert, with a memoir, by David G. Haskins, Jr.; 
Samuel Maverick, with a memoir, by Frank W. Haskell; 
Edward Randolph, with a memoir, by Robert N. Toppan. 


DOINGS OF THE SOCIETIES. 


OF 





BOSTON SOCIETY NATURAL HISTORY. 

The annual meeting of the Boston Society of Natural 
History was held, Wednesday evening, in the lecture 
room of the Museum building; President William H. 
Niles in the chair. 

Curator Alpheus Hyatt presented his yearly report, 
showing a gratifying progress in the various depart 
ments of the Museum. The teaching of elementary 
science in the public schools, he said, was receiving 
more attention and attracting a larger amount of inter- 
est than ever before. He regretted the slow growth of 
the New England minerai collection, but added that, 
even in its present state, it was very satisfactory and 
contained many valuable specimens. 

The report of the directors of the natural history 
gardens and aquaria referred to the difficulty in obtain- 
| ing subscriptions for carrying on this work, owing to 
| the unsatisfactory results in securing a proper location. 
{t was recommended by the directors that the trustees 
grant the use of a portion of the basement of the Natural 

History building forthe purpose of an aquarium. It 
| was thought that it could be Kept running by ano annual 
expenditure of $2500. 
| Mr. Samuel Henshaw, secretary and librarian, 
| Ported a total membership of 510, and 20,551 volumes in 
There had been received for library pur- 
| poses $5000 from Mr. B. L. Randall. 
| Treasurer Edward T. Bouvé reported the amount of 
the general fund as $79,000, and the amount remaining 
above the expenditures of the year as $3000. The 
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ever, a part owner of the Congregational Quarterly for | 


incor- 


and printing such manuscripts, rare tracts and volumes | 


Dunton’s Letters from New England, edited by William | 


Edmund F. Siafter; John Wheelwright, with a memoir | 


witha memoir, 


re- | 


MAY , 


| treasurer also stated that additional jnsuran 1 tal ~ 
placed upon the property of the Society, »y: even = 
it is not what it should be, owing to the creat lee 
many of the specimens. a 

The report of the Walker prize comm 
effect that no awards were made during th 
the essays submitted were not worthy of « 
bition. 

President Niles informed the mem)hers 
some basaltic column, 10 feet in height, hac 
from the region of the Rhine, and had bee 
vestibule. No other museum in the count 
a specimen. 

The following officers were elected f 
year; the coancillors being chosen to 
expired terms: 

President, William H. Niles; vice-presidents p y 
Jeffries, Samuel Wells, Nathaniel 8S. Sha). te 
Alpbeus Hyatt; secretary, Samuel Henshaw. 
Edward T. Bouvé; librarian, Samtel H 
cillors \for three years), George H. Barton, Wy... 
Brewster, Miss Cora H. Clarke, Robert 1.’ Jy heen 
Nathaniel T. Kidder, Edward S. Morse, William 7. g,). 
wick ; (two years), Henry F. Sears, Thomas 4. Wa. 

Dr. R. T. Jackson read a paper on The |. 
of Palms, which was profusely illustrated 
ened in interest by many potted specimen 
family. 
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LUYAL LEGION. 





The Massachusetts Commandery of th ya 
held their annual meeting at the American Ii 
nesday. The meeting was very largely att i and ba 
great interest for the Legion. We print in anow 
place the annual report of Colonel Rand, \ has dor 
|so much to give success and dignity to this Commander 
It is full of interest, not ouly for the members of uy 
| Legion, but for all persons who are glad to maipty) 
| memories of the great rising of the nation 
The treasurer’s report showed a favorable condition y 
|the finances. The librarian’s report shows that ; 
| library is enlarging; it now consists of nearly ten th 
| sand volumes, all selected with reference to the history 
| of the war, and is really invaluable to the historian, Ty 
| Society is the possessor of nearly thirty volumes 
photographs, which go far to beiog a complete series 
the pictures of the 
through the war. 

rhe following offiicers were elected for the next yey 
Commander, Brevet Lieutenant Colonel Albert A. Pope 
U. S. V.; Senior Vice-Commander, Brevet Brigade 
General Hazard Stevens, U. S. V.; Junior Vicelm. 
mander, Commander George H. Wadleigh, U. 8. \ 
| Recorder, Colonel Arnold A. Rand, U. S. V.; 
| Colonel Charles E. Hapgood, U.S. V.; Treasurer, Brera 
Major William P. Shreve, U.S. V.; Chancellor, Breve 
Msjor Andrew M. Benson, U. S. V.; Chaplain, Rev. 
'Edward Everett Hale, D. D.; Council, Brevet Major 
|Homer G. Gilmore, U.S. V., Ensign John C. Pegram 
| late U. S. N., Captain George N. Carpenter, U. 8. V 
| First Lieutenant James N. North, U. 8. V., Brevet Major 
| General George H. Nye, U.S. V. 

After the formal meeting, the Legion dined together 
asisitscustom. The stories of old times and the songs 
| of old times give great interest to these meetings 


Massachusetts officers who sery 


Registrar 





HISTORIC-GENEALOGICAL. 
| The monthly meeting of the New England Histor 
Genealogical Society was held, Wednesday afternoon, in 
ithe chapel of Boston University, Dr. A. A. Miner pre 
| siding. 

Mr. John Ward Dean, the librarian, reported the ac- 
lcession to the library during April of 31 volumes, 4 
| pamphlets, 2 photographs, 3 charts and an atlas. 

| The subject of the afternoon was The Relations of 
|New England to Hawaii. The religious relations were 
‘described by Rev. Edward G. Porter of Dorchester. lie 


| told about the early discoveries of the islands and aboat 
Captain Cook’s voyages, as preparatory to the advent of 
ithe missionaries. The political side was presented by 
| Admiral Belknap, who explained some of the causts 0 
lthe revolution. The island would bea great strategic 
‘point in time of war as well asa commercial centre “2 

spoke 


|time of peace. J. E. Hunnewell of Charlestows spo 
}of the commercial relations. The United States, Df 
said, has had, and, with fair management, always W! 
\have precedence in the trade with Hawaii. lev. 


aid 


| Clark, the senior secretary of the American Board, 





that he hoped the influence of the meeting would = 

the anion of Hawaii with the United States. This view 
of the question was also taken by Mr. John D. (mae 

APPALACHIAN MOUNTAIN CLUB. 

| At the 138th corporate meeting of the Apps _ 

Mountain Club, held at the Institute of Technology, 7 ed- 

nesday afternoon, seven new members were ¢ octet * 

paper was read by Mr. Charles C. Hail on the wes 

/guok Mountains and by Rev. Lemuel C. Barnes 08 “© 
Hermon in April. “es 

The Club voted to recommend to the citizens of ot 

0j 


worth and Ossipee, N. H.,and to the United States i 
logical Survey, the adoption of the following names < 
i t pitter 

portions of the so-called Ossipee Range: Mt. W" 
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jortion So namedjonjthe map of the New Hamp- 
+s iogical Survey; Mt. Larcom for the minor 

- the northwestern corner of the range, originally 
en whittier by Mr. Sweetser in the White Moun- 
le gook; to be so called for the late Lucy Lar- 
4 of Whittier, who next to him has chiefly 


for the é 
ive Siate (re 


ailed 
ggin GE 
m. the trie? 


nie region in poetry; Bearcamp Mountain for 


— e north and south range opposite to Bear- 

' oe wanio®, known in the guide-book by the ambiguous 

ee. The Ossipee Mountain.’ 

oo pel the auspices of this Clab there opens to-day at 
- ' ry of the Boston Art Club, tu continue to May 


vemarka jie exhibition of mountain photographs by 
ot sella, of Biella, Italy. In addition to the exhibit 
soots) to which the diploma of honor and large 
* eda have just been awarded ata competitive exhibi- 
rorin, nearly two hundred other subjects are 
nted, making it the mostextensive exhibition of 
‘3 work ever given. The collection fully represents 
tains of Dauphioy, Switzerland, the Tyrol, 


“ 


eerily and the Caucasus. 
rOLSTOI CLUB. 
folstoi Club held a large and interesting meeting 
wednesday evening. Mr. Capen was present, and 
" at some length the possibilities of reform in muni- 
,overoment, as he wishes to present them at some 
-s| society to be formed for municipal reform. 


rHE DRAMATIC WEEK, 

The story of the dramatic week can be told in a para- 
sapp. its single significant event has been Madame 
\ ijeska’s appearance, at the Boston Theatre, as Queen 

, crinein ‘Henry VUII.’ Granted the absence of a 

orain breadth and majestic strength in certain scenes— | 
stanly the trial scene—such as have signalized'{the work 
y Madame Modjeska’s great predecessors in the rdle, 

srlotte Cashman and Madime Ristori, and we must 
«come the new Katherine asa dignified and beautiful 


ersonation, rich in womanly sincerity and lofty queen- 
sess, and in Many moments—that, supremely, of her 
eounciation of Wolsey—rising to thrilling power. The 
goporting company did mediocre work; Mr. Lane sadly | 
sckiog the sractaristics that make Wolsey great, and 
Wr. Skinner presenting a rather surprisingly jyouthful 


\t the Hollis Street Theatre, ‘Aristocracy’ has con- 
ined to interest large audiences. At the Tremont 
Theatre, Mr. Willard gives us to-night our last glimpse 
for be present of queer, lovable, Prof. Goodwillie, aud 

Monday will recall the noble‘mystic, Judah Llewellyn. 
Atthe Boston Museum, ‘Shore-Acres’ nears the end of its | 
pheoomenal run. At the Globe Theatre, ‘1492’ has | 
reoewed old merry successes. At the Bowdoin Square | 
Toeatre, ‘The Lost Paradise’ has won the same favor 
sccorded it in former engagements. Mr. Forrest Robin- 
son, inespecial, has done admirable virile and sympathetic 
workas Reuben Warner. Atthe Park Theatre, ‘A Temper- 
ance Town’ will soon close its gates, amid general 
amettation. At the Columbia Theatre, ‘The Isle of 
Champagne’ still floats on a sea of mirth. E. G. 8. 





MAGAZINE AND BOOK NOTES. 

The New England |Magazine !for}May opens with an | 
teresting account of the relations of Phillips Brooks to 
Harvard University, both as a student and religious 
tacher. The paper is by Dr. Alexander McKenzie, the 
re-koowo Cambridge divine, who was for many years 
sssociated with Brooks on the Board of Preacbersto the 
versity, and who was an undergraduate about the 
“ame time, and so is ableto give an interesting descrip- 
0 of the social life and organization of the college 
acer the regime of President Walker, when Brooks, was 
within its precincts. The article is finely and fully illus- 
wated with sketches by Louis A. Holman, and from pho- 
graphs taken specially for the purpose. The frontis- 

pece of the number is a fine engraving of Phillips Brooks | 
‘soe appeared as a Harvard student, done by M. Lamont 

Brown. | 


To follow the Christmas Carol of Charles Dickens, | 
‘sts. Houghton Mifflin & Co. of Boston, New York | 
“s@ Chicago, will publish forthe April number [58] of 
-” Riverside Literature Series, that other famous story | 
* the great English novelist, The Cricket on the Hearth. 
‘in paper covers for 15 cents, and bound up | 
= the Christmas Carol in linen covers for 40 cents. | 
Or Series of books can be strongly recominended to all 
— are interested in putting the best masterpieces of the 
Sost famous modern authors in a complete, unabridged 
‘nto the hands of children of all grades from the | 
Prubary to the high school. 

Those who 


4415 18 8p) 


form 


my Will heartily welcome the two volumes in which 
ar. W. 


jee a Collingwood, for many years his secretary, de- 
i his life and work. The four books into which 
tg —— are divided relate to (1) The Boy Poet [1814- 
,-) *) The Art Critic [1842-1860]; (3) Hermit and 


Her tle Tig - 
vette [18 -1870]; (4) Professor and Prophet [1870- 


in any adequate degree appreciate Mr. | 
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1892]. Mr. Collingwood has had access to much import- 


ant material, but has not included a large number of Mr. | 


Ruskin’s letters; to these he has added letters of bio- 
graphical interest by Carlyle and Browning. The great 
interest of Mr. Collingwood’s work is supplemented by 
several portraits of Mr. Raskin and some other illustra- 
tions. 

Professor Henry Drummond has remarkable success 
in his lectures before the Lowell Institute in this city. 
Crowds of people have found it impossible to secure even 
standing room. An article from his pen on the subject 
connected with his lectures will be published in the June 
issue of McClure’s Magazine which will appear about the 
middle of May. 

The Kindergarten News (Buffalo, N. Y.) is growing 
more helpfal and newsy each month. The April number 


has articles on the principles of the Kindergarten, and | 


illustrative exercises on the Gifts and Occupations. The 
article on ‘The Edison of the Kindergarten’ shows that 
talent outside of the Kindergarten has helped to make 
the New Education the power it is for the elevation of 
humanity. 


Jerome K. Jerome concludes his ‘Novel Notes’ in the 


May Idler, (New York: S. 8. McClure) in which he deals | 


with various kinds of heroes, one story telling how a 
German soldier, through fear, captured a battery, and 
was presented with the Iron Cross. In‘The Idler’s Club’ 
the Rev. Dr. Barker, G. B. Burgin, F. W. Robinson, 
Frank Mathew, and others, describe their most awkward 
predicaments. The magazine opens with an interesting 
contribution by G. B. Burgin and E. M. Jessop regarding 
‘The Queen’s Animals,’ with twenty-four illustrations 
This article is remarkable in that it was revised by Her 
Majesty, and is thus known to be authentic in every 
particular. 


The special feature of the May number of Romance is 
stories of Scotland and [reland, and the most character is- 
tic writers of those countries have been drawn upon for 
coutiibutions. Among them are the Countess of Muns- 
ter, Allan Cunningham, T. C. Spaulding, Alexander 
Leighton, Rosa Mulholland and William Carleton, while 
one of ,our jown best-known writers, Elizabeth W. 


,Champney, furnisbes an Irish story, bubbling over with 


humor. A thrilling account of a Russian wolf hunt, 
some charming French love stories, and an exciting tale 
of old Indian warfare in New England, fill out a most 
entertaining number. 

William Howe Downes, the well known art critic of 
the Boston Transcript, describes and comments brightly 


upon the exhibit of New Evgland art at the World's 


Fair in the New England Magazine for May. The arti- 
cle is beautifully illustrated with examples of the 
exhibitors’ best work, andjwill_be widely read in every 


| art coterie in the country. 





EDUCATIONAL. 


HE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 
154 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 
French, German, Spanish, Italian, Latin, Greek, 
Class and Private Lessons; day and evening sessions.j 


|= PRANG ART EDUCATIONAL PAPERS. 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 
Offer the best thought of the day, on Art Education, in such 


form as to be accessible to teachers, students and the general 
public 
No. 1. Art Education in the Public Schools 


By James MacAlister, LL.D., 

President of Drexel Institute, Phila‘lelphia. 

No. 2. Art Education in the School Room:--Pictures and 
Their Influence. 
By Ross Turner, Edward 8. Morse and others. 
Other pumbers in preparation. Price of each number Twenty 
Cents. Mail orders will be promptly filled by 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY. 
646 Washington St., Boston. 


47 Bust 10th St., New York. 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


EW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
Founded by Dk. EBen TOURJER. CARL FAELTEN, Director. 
Music, Elocution, Fine Arts, Litrature. Send for 
Illustrated Calendar 
FRANK W. HALE, General Manager. 


Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 


FASTMAN BUSINESS COLLEGE, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


Bookkeeping, Banking, Correspondence, Commercial Law, 
Commercial Arithmetic, Penmanship, et. Young Men and 
women practically educated. No charge for situations furnished. 
address for catalogue Box C.C., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Bussey INSTITUTION (of Harvard University), 


FOREST HILLS, MASS. 


| ‘This school of Agriculture and Horticulture will begin its regu- 
lar course for 1892-93 on the 29th September. Practica) instruction 
4s given in a variety of subjects to those wishing to learn how to 
| carry on farms or gardens either for profit or pleasure. Some 
instruction may here be obtained without taking the amount of 
time necessury for a full college course. For further information 
address Prof. FRANUIS H. STORER, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


! 
| RRADFORD ACADEMY, 
BRADFORD, MASS. 

. For the higher education of young women. Buildings unsur} 
passed for comfort and health. Twenty-five acres—twelve in 
grove; lake for rowing and skating. Classical and general course 
of study ; also, preparatory and optional. Apply to 

Miss IDA C. ALLEN, Bradford, Mass. 


EST NEWTON ENGLISH & CLASSICAL SCHOOL, 
WEST NEWTON: MASS. 

Fortieth year of this family schoo! for boys and girls will bogin 
Wednesday, Sept. 21, 1892; preparation for Harvard, Smith, 
| Wellesley,and other colleges,for scientific schools,and for business; 
| Special atteation given to character building. Send for catalogue, 
| or call Taesdays for information, at 
N. T. ALLEN’S, West Newton, Mass. 


| 


| QCHOOL OF CHEMISTRY, 

THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN.) 

| Tratoing for service, educational or industrial. 9jPreparation 
| fora pursuit asa chemist. Advantages for research. The direc- 
| tory of the graduates, showing what each one is doing, sent upon 
request. Address, School of Chemistry, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


| 

} 

ESLEYAN ACADEMY, 
| WILBRAHAM, MASS. 

} One of the best academic and classical schools in New England 
| $200, one-half in advance and the remainder January 15th, will 
| cover ordinary tuition, with board, for the year, beginning Aug, 31 
| Send for catalogue to 


Rev. W. R. NEWHALL, A M., Prineipal. 


| THE BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY, 
MOSTON, MASS. 
| “The Leading School of Expression in America. First to teach 
the system of Delsarte. Send for catalogue to 
MOSES TRUE BROWN, M. A. 
Boston, Mass 


| 





OWARD SEMINARY, 
WEST BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 


Piym uth Co., 25 miles from Boston. High-grade School for 
Girls; pleasant surrounding; home care; number limited. Ad- 
vantages in Music, Art, Elocution, Physical Training. Domestic 
Science Diplomas awarded for graduation from regular course. 
Send for an illustrated circular, 

H. M. WILLARD, A. M., Principal. 


ROCTOR ACADEMY, 
ANDOVER, N. if. 


Controlled by the Unitarlan Educational Society. |The] course 
| of study includes preparation for college and English branches. 
' Charges moderate. The location is twenty-nine miles north of 
Concord, on the Northern Railroad; quiet, pleasant, healthful an 
comparatively free from influences unfavorable for study. Send 
for catalogue to 





Rev. JAMES F. MORTON, A. M., Principal. 


T= WORCESTER ACADEMY, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


A school of genuine Christian life, sound scholarship, unsur 
passed equipment. 

Four noble buildings with every device for the comfort and 
happiness of boys. New dormitory costing $80,000. New dining 
hall costing $25,000. Libraries, laboratories, gymnasium, play- 
grounus all admirable in equipment. Isolated and perfectly itt 
Infirmary. Resident trained nurse. 

Thorough instruction, wise methods, kind supervision. 

Personal contact, the power of right, abounding life are the 
forces to educate boys. 

MEN educate, not BOOKS. 

D. W. ABERCROMBIE, A. M., Principal. 





PuARVARD UNIVERSITY, (Dental Department) 


BOSTON. MASS, 


| The twenty-fourth year of this school begins the 28th of Sept. 
| 1392, Instruction is given throughout the Academic year by 
| lectures, recitations, clinics and practical exercises uniformly 
| distributed. Its infirmaries are open daily and operations on the 
mouth and insertions of artificial teeth are performed at merely 
| nominal cost, charges belng made only sufficient to cover the cost 
of materials. For information address 

Dr. THOS. H. CHANDLER, Dean, 

161 Newbury 8t., Boston. 
| 
| 


| DATES COLLEGE, 
B 


LEWISTON, MAINE. 


| FACULTY OF INSTRUCTION AND GOVERNMENT: Rev. Oren 
| Cheney, D.D., President; Rev. John Fullonton, D.D., Prof. of 
Ecclesiastical History and Pastoral Theology; Johathan Y. Stan- 
ton, A.M., Prof. of Greck and Latin Languages; Rey. Benjamin 
F. Hayes, D.D., Prof. of Psychology and Exegetical Theology; 
l'Thomas L. Angell, A.M., Prof. of Modern Languages; Kev. 
James Albert Howe, D.D., Prof. of Systematic Theology and 
| Homiletics; George C. Chase, A.M., Prof. of Rhetoric and Eng- 
leh Literature; Thomas Hill Rich, A.M., Prof. of Hebrew; John 
H. Rand, A.M., Prof. of Mathematics; Rev. Alfred W. Anthony 
A.M., Fallonton Prof. of New Testament Greek; Lyman G. 
Jordan, A.M., Prof. of Chemistry and Biology; William H. 
| Hartshorn, A.M., Prof. in Physics and Geology; George W. 
| famlen, A.B., Instructor in Greek; Porter H. Dale, Instructor in 
| wlocution. The Fall Term begins Tuesday, August) 23. The 
annual expenses for board, tuition, room-rent and incidentals are 
about ¢1s0. Pecuniary assistance, from the tncome of thirty- 
seven scholarehips and other benefactions, is rendered to those 
who are unable to meet their expenses otherwise. 


PJAVERFORD COLLEGE, 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


Nine miles from Philadelphia on the Pennsylvania R. RB. Under 
the care of Friends, but open to all. Library 28,000 volumes 
Observatory and Extensive Laboratories. Two hundred acres of 
grounds with fields for cricket, football, baseball, tennis and 
field and track athletics. Fifteen resident and four non-resident 
Professors and Instructors and one hundred students. No Pre- 
paratory department. Tuition, $150. Board and Tuition, $5004 
year. Address 

1 HE PRESIDENT, Haverford College P. O., Pa, 
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BY ANNIE M. LIBBY. 
A gleam of gold in the meadow, 
A flash of wings in the sky, 
And dandelion and swallow 
Cry, “May is passing by!” 
So sweet, so sweet, the twilights, 
So sweet, so sweet the days, 
O, why cannot life forever 
Be only a round of Mays? 


—{Good Housekeeping. 


CHAT ABOUT MEN ANP 
WOMEN, 
In the list of members on the Council 


of Philology at Chicago, just issued by the 
Auxiliary Congress, are Profs. Lanman, 


Lyon, Toy and White of Harvard; Presi- | 


dent Shafer, Profs. Chapin and Emerson, 
of Wellesley; Rev. Dr. Winslow of Bos- 
ton. Sanscrit, Assyriology, Hebrew, Greek, 





Miss Betham Edwards has just concluded 
the second volume of her ‘Survey of 
France.’ It will be published early in the 
autumn, at which time she will also have a 
new novel ready for the press. 


Robert Sherard writes in The Author: 
|**Before the réprise of ‘Musette’ at the 
| Gymnase Theatre, de Maupassant’s friends 
thought to make the communication of the 
news that his successful piece was to be 
| put-on the stage again a test of what intel- 
|ligence and memory might remain in him. 
| When the poor Master had heard the news, 
|he merely shook his head and said, ‘Ah, 
| c'est bien mauvais.’” 





Just before the closing concert of the 
|Salem Oratorio Society, last week, Mr. 
Carl Zerrahn, the distinguished choral 
conductor, was presented with a purse of 
$200. 


‘Un Scropule,’ M. Paul Bourget’s new 
book, ts said to the first work published in 
| French in this country under the new copy- 
right law. 


Arabic and Egyptology are represented. | 


Eighty-one members of the Council from 
all over the world are named in the list. The 
Council opens July 10. 


Mrs. John Vinton Dahlgren has erected 
a chapel of the Sacred Heart in the grounds 
of the Georgetown University at a cost of 
$50,000. The chapel isin memory of her 
son, who died in lafancy. 


When Lord Beaconsfield was living at 
Hughenden Manor, which his nephew has 
just taken possession of, he once, as the 
story goes, had a funny encounter with 
two women of the opposite political faith. 
He was one day walking on the terrace in 
the easy coat and old slouch hat which he 
affected in the country, when two women 
of strong Giadstonite opinions entered the 
gate. Supposing him to be a keeper or 
gardener, or something of that sort, they 
inquired if he would show them over the 
place, which he at once undertook to do. 
While they were walking about they over- 
whelmed him with questions as to the 
habits of the master of the manor, and one 
of them finally said: ‘Do you think you 
could manage to get us a sight of the old 
beast himself?” ‘*‘Madame,” said Lord 
Beaconsfield, ‘‘the old beast has the honor 
to wait upon you now.” 


Miss Alice Rochester, who was one of 
the bridesmaids at the wedding of the 
Earl of Craven, isa great grand-daughter 
of Colonel Nathaniel Rochester, the founder 
of the city of Rochester. 


The oldest member of the Philadelphia 
police force, Daniel Kendig, is eighty-two 
years of age, and still does duty as a guard 
at the Mayor’s office. He is as vigorons 
as the average man of fifty. 


Miss Sara A. Burstall, 
Girton College, England, 
country inspecting the public school 
systems of different cities. She is one of 
the five ‘travelling scholars’ appointed by 
the Gilchrist trustees of England to inspect 
American schools. The Gilchrist Educa- 
tional Trust is composed of many promi- 
nent Englishmen, who are endeavoring to 
promote the cause of secondary education 
for women by a comparison of the methods 
of other countries. The State lends its 
support only to elementary education. 
Miss Burstall says the high schools in 
England are not numerous enough to supply 
the needs, and they do not receive support 
from the State, norare pupils admitted free 


of charge. 


Charles H. Hoyt, the playwright, of 
Charlestown, N. H., is to erect in that 
town a mausoleum of New Hampshire 
granite, to cost about $10,000. 


Mr. Robert G. Curtis of Topsham, Me., 
aged 81, is the son of a Revolutionary 
soldier. His father enlisted when but a 
boy, serving in the war for independence 
from Harpswell, Me., and died in 1849 at 
the age of 97. 


Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmés was given a 
reception last week by the English Club of 
the Harvard |Annex, about 200 being pres- 
ent. The vererable poet read his poem 
‘Dorothy Q.’ prefacing the reading with a 
characteristically p!easant address. 


Mrs. Thomas A. Scott, widow of the 
late president of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
with two of her children and a party of 
friends, are to make a three years’ tour 
around the world. Mr. Edgar Scott takes 
the party in his private yacht Sagamore, a 
wooden barkentine-rigged steam vessel. 
The Sagamore was built in Bath, Me., in 
1888, for Mr. Slater. 


Dr. Nathan C. Schaeffer, who has been 
appointed by Governor Pattison, of Penn- 
sylvania, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, is one of the best-known 
teachers in Pennsylvania. He is forty-four 
years old, and is principal of the Kutztown 
State Normal School. 


% Attorney General and Mrs. Olney have 
leased the house on K street, between 
Seventeenth and Eighteenth streets, Wash- 
ington, known as the McAllister Laughton 
house, and for the past winter occupied by 
Mrs. Folsom of New York. 


a graduate of 
is now in this 


Victor Baillot, one of the few surviving 
veterans of the French Army at Waterloo, 
has just celebrated his 100th anniversary 
in his native village in the Yonne. 


John Burroughs, the author, has 10 acres 
of grapevines on his country estate over- 
looking the Hudson. The preparation of 
the fruit for market he scrutinizes as care- 
fully as he does a proof-sheet of one of his 
new books. 


Frederick H. Stebbins, of Springfield, 
who has just been appointed by Governor 
Russell one of the commissioners to draft 
an act embodying the principles of the 
Torrens system of land transfers is a son 
of John M. Stebbins, once Mayor of 
Springfleld, anda nephew of ex Lieuten- 
avt Governor Haile. He is thirty-three 
years old, a graduate of Yale in the class 
of 1881. 


Ex-President Harrison will begin his 
course of lectures on international law at 
Stanford University next October, when 
the new school of law will be opened. 
Besides general instruction in law, the 
course includes training in branches that 
will fit students for the public service. 


Mrs. A. M. Mankly has bequeathed to 
the city of Washington a large sum of 
money for the erection and maintenance of 
a home for destitute Women as a memorial 
to her mother. In memory of her husband 
she bas willed to the Children’s Aid Society 
$30,000 for the erection of a home. 


Edward Gould, who is the oldest bank 
cashier in the country, has resigned as 
cashier ofthe National Traders’ Bank of 
Portland, Me., on the sixtieth anniversary 
of his continuous service in that bank and 
its predecessor, the old Farmers’ and 
Traders’ Bank. 


The Rev. Dr. Arthur E. Main, who has 
accepted the Presidency of Alfred Univer- 
sity, Alfred Centre, N. Y., isa graduate of 
the University of Rochester in the class of 
1869, being one class ahead of President 
Gates of Amherst. 


Miss Charlotte M. Yongeis just seventy 
years old, and has published at least a 
hundred books in the course of the Jast 
forty-nine years. 


Governor Cleaves, of Maine, and staff, 
occupying a special Pallman train, will 
leave Portland for the World’s Fair on the 
morning of May 20, going by way of Fab- 
yan’s and Niagara Falls. The members of 
the Executive Council and their wives will 
zo on the same train, occupying a separate 
car. 


Some interesting facts connected with 
Dicken’s ‘David Copperfield’ have been 
revealed by Charles Dickens, the younger. 
**T have,” he says, ‘‘my mother’s authority 
for saying—she told me at the time of the 
publication of Mr. Forster's first volume 
and asked me to make the fact public, if 
after her death an opportunity should 
arise—that the story was originally read 
to her in strict confidence by my father, 
who at the time intimated his intention of 
publishing it by-and-by as a portion of his 
autobiography. From this purpose she 
endeavored to dissuade him, on the ground 
that he had spoken with undue harshness 
of his father, and especially of his mother; 
and with so much success that he eventu- 
ally decided that he would be satisfied 
with working it into ‘David Copperfield.’” 


Rev. A. E. Danning, D.D., and Mr. Geo. 
B. Graff of Boston have promised to be 
among the speakers who will take a part at 
the coming International Convention of 
Christian Endeavor at Montreal. Among the 
other New Englanders who will be present 
and take part in the exercises are Rey. 
Martyn Summerbell, D.D., Lewiston, Me. ; 
Rev. O. W. Waldron, Concord, N. H.; 
General Secretary H. L. Gale, Y. M. C. A., 
Worcester, Mass. ; Rev. E. K. Young, D.D., 
New Britain, Conn.; Rev. H. N. Kinney, 
Winsted, Conn., and Rev. Charles Perry 
Mills, Newburyport, Mass., the pastor of 
the Second Society, who also has the dis- 
tinction of being longest pastor of any 
one Society of Christian Endeavor in the 
world. 








There are two women bank presidents in 
the country—Mrs. Annie Moore, of Mount 
Pleasant, Tex., and Mrs. C. E. Chadbourn, 
of Columbus, Wis. 


Mr. C. A. Cutter, ex-librarian of the Bos- 
ton Atheneum, has gone for an eighty-days’ 
vacation which he will spend in the south 
of England. 


Frederick Weyerhauser, one of the lum- 
ber kings of Minnesota, began work in a 
brewery when he came to this country 
from Germany. He worked for $1 a day, 
then was employed at piling slabs iu a saw- 
mill, and finally came to own many saw- 
mills and lumber camps. 


Bishop Franknoj of Budapest, who has 
Spent some time in the Vatican libraries 
searching for documents relating to Hun- 
garian history, has been asked by the Pope 
to take charge of the library altogether. 


One who recently saw the Maharajah of 
Kadurthala at an opera in Naples, thus 
describes that potentate: ‘‘He occupied a 
low seat in the centre of his box, and every 
now and then leaned his turbaned head 
against the shoulder of one of his compan- 
ions, as if far more used to reclining than 
to sitting. He is a stout man, with a jovial 
face, strong black beard and dazzling white 
eeth, and his features far more incline to 
the African than to the Indian type. His 
tunic was of the daintiest light-colored silk, 
and his saffron-colored turban of delicate 
gauze set off his copper-colored complexion. 
In spite of the laziness of his movements he 
actively used his opera-glass, scarcely ever 
removing it when the ballet dancers were 
on the stage.” 


A few days ago Miss Stella Dyer, the 
young American violinist, daughter of Mr. 
Gitford Dyer, the Chicago artist, played be- 
fore Queen Victoria at the Villa Palmieri, 
Florence. The Queen expressed herself as 
‘‘very much pleased,” and later in the even- 
ing all three of the gentlemen in waiting— 
Gen. Sir Henry Ponsonby, Col. Clerk and 
Major Biggs—-assured Miss Dyer that her 
effort had been a marked success. Miss 
Dyer is scarcely more than twenty years of 
age. 


Brownson Howard, the playwright, re- 
turns to the United States from the Sand- 
wich Islands to push his suit against 
Brown, McGovern & Freeman for malicious 
libel in accusing him of plagiarism in the 
plot of ‘Aristocracy.’ 


“TIT am told by a soldier friend of Mr. 
Charlies A. Longfellow,” writes Mr. W in- 
gate in The Critic, ‘‘that he was ene of the 
most generous as well as bravest officers of 
our Army, and this little incident was re- 
lated to me in illustration. Shortly after 
he joined his regiment, the First Massa- 
chusetts Cavalry, he learned that two 
brother officers would be unable to receive 
their back pay because they had been cap- 
tured by the enemy and their names 
stricken from the rolls. Now they had re- 
turnedand found that through this tech- 
nicality they could not draw money which 
assuredly should be theirs. Mr. Long- 
fellow’s sense of justice could not agree 
with this arrangement, nor could his kind- 
ness of heart permit it, so that, through a 
friend, he turned his own salary over to 
these two officers, stipulating only that his 
name shou!d not be mentioned in the mat- 
ter. His friend to whom he intrusted the 
plan urged, however, that he allow his 
name to be used as it would be so con- 
ducive to esprit de corps in the regiment.” 


An Early Daguerreotype. 


Sir W. J. Herschel writes to the London 
Times as follows:—‘‘The energy of the 
Chancellor of the University of the city of 
New York and the interest taken in the 
matter by Mr. Lincoln here have brought 
to light a pleasing proof of American 
science which has been preserved hitherto 
in England, and is now on its way to the 
Chancellor, who desired to exhibit it at 
Chicago. 

‘‘Professor Draper, of New York Uni- 
versity, bas the credit of being the first 
who succeeded in practically applying 
Daguerre’s newly-discovered art to the 
purpose of photographing the human face. 
His earliest plates, taken in the Autumn of 
1389, while others were at work in the 
same direction in Europe, were unfortu- 
nately burnt with the University buildings; 
but in July, 1840, he sent a Daguerreotype 
portrait of his sister to Sir John Herschel, 
who, writing in October to congratulate 
him, said it was by far the most satisfacto- 
ry result he had then seen. Fortunately it 
is a very good plate, of a decidedly hand- 
some face, and is in excellent preservation, 
and so in all ways well worthy to support 
the reputation of the American chemist at 
the exhibition. 

‘The lady so favoured by the sun is alive 
now in America, and it is morally certain 
that none but she will ever yet have seen 
the reflection, so to say, of his face in a 
mirror 53 years after the mirror was held 
up to it. This may very possibly be the 





oldest sun-portrait now extant, considering 
the risks that attach to Daguerreotypes.” 
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Sermons for the Wit 


We are now printing, weekly, in tract form,s 
series of sermons of the winter by Rev. Epwaa» 
EVERETT HALE, D.D. These sermons will be 
sent regularly, post-paid, to any given address on 
receipt of one dollar. Single copies five cents 
each. Now ready: 


- THE CHURCH AND THE WORLD 
2. THE FIRST CHURCH OF CHRIST. 

. LIFE HID WITH GOD. 

. THE PERFECT SUNDAY SCHOOL. 

- TO GLORIFY GOD. es 
a> maa CURTIS AND LONGFEL 

Ow. 

. “°TIS FIFTY YEARS SINCE.” 

- PERSONAL RELIGION. 

- MODERN IDOLATRY. _ 

. TO ENJOY HIM FOREVER 


- TRUTH. 
HOW TO USE THE BIBLE. 
LIGHT OF THE WORLD. 
PHILLIPS BROOKS. 

. CKEEDS AND LIFE. 

LAW OF LOVE. 

7. CHRISTIAN MYSTICS. 

18. FAILURE AND STRENGTH. 


Subseriptions may be sent to the publishers, 
J. STILMAN SMITH & CO. 
3 Hamilton Place, Boste® 
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Winter solstice. But Cmsar so far de- 
ferred to usage as to choose to begin, not 
with the solstice itself, but with the first 
new moon which followed. 

| It so happened in that year that the new 
}moon was eight days laterthan the Sam- 
|mer solstice—which now happens about 
June 20—and thus the next year started, 
jas it continues to start, from the Ist of 
| January. The eight days were added to 
the sixty-five, and the current year was in 


| almost three months. 

| The moon is in apogee twice this month, 
|once on the 3d and again on the 30th, and 
|in perigee on the 16th. The first phase 
| Soe May occurs on the 8th, when the old 
(moon is in last quarter. The new moon 
. |appears on the 15th, and seven days later 


jit quarters, May’s full moon not occuring 
THE SKIES IN MAY. | ) 


ew AND THE 
URN AND THE MOON— 


ON OF SAT 


AND EVENING STARS. 


until almost the last day of the month, 
| coming as it does on the 30th at 10 o’clock 

CALENDAR—conJuNC- | in the evening. 
Luna was at its furthest south for the 
month on the Sth, and will be at its furthest 





MORNING north onthe 18th. The conjunctions for 
the moath are ten in number, but do not 
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ytsof fragrant breezes, bursting bads, | same day Jupiter is encountered but, the old 
» pilarating atmosphere, with evenings | Moon is about making up its mind to be- 


pen-air life. 
4s and the shadows darken, we are en- b 
hp vated by the many opportu- | Conjunction, aud we cannot, of course, see 


waning crescent have a turn; later in the 


that they temptingly | Come @ new one, so that we cannot see the 
As the twilight | meeting. 
On the day of new moon Venus is in 


either, as is likewise the case when, almost 
aday later, Neptune salutes with his tri- 


‘she myriad hosts of suns. They are, | dent as he passes at a very respectful dis- 
me ver, apparently fixed, immoyable, and | tance from our satellite. On the 18th we 
iad 7 have Mars, but then there is so great an 
fer ay. 


rhe planets are nearer, more tangible, 


interval that the scenic effect will not be 


wembers of the same family and governed | Striking. 


by the same laws as the earth. 
tioos are rare for watching their devious 


The condi- On the 25th Saturn's tarn comes and 
brings with it the only conjunction for the 


wavs smong the shining suns, and students month that will be at all attractive to the 


of the stars will be amply rewarded for the | Onlookers. 
cosest observation of the festival in which 
ey members of the sun’s family take an 
ytive and interesting part. 
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While we may not find it 
advisable to sit up until after midnight to 
see it, the gradual approach to the three- 
quarter disk will be interesting to watch, 


roo aun is not in So much of a hurry to | although there is rather too much fullness 


#1) seconds. 


vt north in May as in April, and the | to 
srease in northern declination or move- 
st toward the Summer solstice slackevs 
perceptibly as the month draws on. ; 
i bot 61-2 degrees of change in declina- | Ocean surrounded with glory, Jupiter took 
to for the monti, and while the difference | A 
for | hour is 40 seconds te-day, when June | nd it will be many a week before we 
swhered in it will have been reduced to | #gain see him in the evening sky. 
We are thoroughly impressed | Conjunction with the old moon just before 


be entirely satisfactory. A meeting 
|} with the far-distant Uranus brings the 
record to a close. 
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evening twilight, as well as by seeing our | the reelm of evening stars into that of the 
shadow a noon Very much shorter than we 
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It is interesting to see what effect the 
suo has had upon our calendar. 
#6, ove remarkable and durable reform was 
undertaken and carried through in Rome : 
by direction of Julius Cesar, in spite of |tioned is the greatest. He is, 
the jests of Cicero and the other wits of 
It was the revision of the , 
The distribution of the | the earth, when compared with Jupiter, 


us that the planet has already passed from 


morning. But even early risers will not 
be able to see him for some little time, as 
he is still ingulfed in the all-powerful rays 
of the sun. 

Of the four great planets, Jupiter, Sat- 
urn, Uranus, and Neptune, the first men- 
indeed, 
greater than all the other planets rolled 
into one. The relative insignificance of 
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year had been governed hitherto by the | C42, perhaps, not be better illustrated than 


motions of the moon. 
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densed into oceans on his surface. 

On the 2d Venus passed the sun on her 
way toward her greatest eastern elonga- 
tion, and toward the close of the month 
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as she always seems so much more bril- 
liant than we expect to see her. Before 








leaving the moon altogether, |the middle of June she will be surely with 
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Alexandrian observers had | the year we can countupon her presence 

t the annual course of the |as queen of the evening galaxy. 
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yond anything that would aid in making 
the phenomenon one of interest to us. On 
the 25th Venus and Neptune are in con- 
junction, but our powers of natural sight 
are not sufficient to discover the two, so 
their meeting will have to be taken on 
faith, as, in fact, are most all celestial 
events in which the far-distant planet 
figures. 

Mars is still among the evening stars, 
and the general locality in which he fig- 
ures is indicated on the 18th by his con- 
junction with the moon, from which he 
bears 3 1-2 degrees to the southward. ‘The 
satellites of this planet are in contrast to 
ourimoon. In the first place, the latter 
takes twenty-seven days to go round the 
earth and is comparatively a long way off, 
while the moons of Mars are much nearer 
io their planet, and they go round much 
more quickly. 

The moons of Mars are much smaller 
bodies than our moon. If we represent 
Mars by a good-sized pumpkin, his moons, 
on the same scale, would be hardly as big 
as the smallest-sized shot. The glare 
from the bright planet is such that when 
we want to see faint objects like the sat- 
ellites we have to hide the planet so as to 
get acomparatively dark space in which 
to search. 

Saturn, with the moon, will give us the 
prettiest scenic display for the month in 
the early morning of the 25th. But the 
evening previous the two heavenly bodies 
will be fairly close together, and if the 
night is clear we shall be repaid if we 
watch the two fora while as they pass 
closely together over the arch of the 
vaulted sky. The moon is overhead at 
about 8:30, so we shall have a fine chance 
for an observation, the great drawback 
| being the too-near approach of the moon to 
la full, rounded disk. 
| Uranus is in conjunction on the 27th, 
| but it will not be of any value to our ama- 
jteur astronomers, who are ever on the 
j|lookout as the panorama passes before 
| their eyes for pretty tableaus with which 
|to impress upon their minds the interest- 
ing phenomena in connection with the 
| brillants that adorn the heavens. 
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| The unprecedented sale of Dr. Bull's 
|}Cough Syrup provokes competition; but 
| the people cling to Dr. Bull’s Cough Syrup. 


‘Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup’’ 


has been used over Fifty Years by millions of 
| mothers for their children while Teething, with 
| perfect success. It soothes the child, softens the 
Gums, allays Pain, cures Wind Colic, regulates 
the bowels, and is the best remedy for Diarrhoea 
whether arising from teething or other causes. 
For sale by Druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Wins'ow’ 
Soothing Syrup. 25c. a bottle. 
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IS SUPERIOR 


By reason of its imvroved construction 


In the Following Points: y 





1, Cleanliness. 

2. Free Circulation. 

3. Economy in the Use of Ice, 

4. Condensation and Dry Air. 

5. Low Average Temperature. 

6. Freedom from Condensation on the 
Inner Walls, 

7. Freedom from Damage by the Use 
of Ice Picks. 

8. Proper Location of Drip Pipe. 

9. Long Life, 


Examine the GURNEY before buying 
elsewhere. 
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Stoves, Ranges and Refrigerators, 
90 UNION ST., BOSTON. 


PLANT NOW 


Flowering Shrubs, Grape Vines, Roses, 
Clematis, Peontes, &c,, &c. A competent 
stock at our Plant Stand, outside Faneuil 
Hall, opposite Quincy Market. 
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GREAT SALE 


We shall offer, for the next ten days, extraordi 
pary inducements to purchasers of Brass and 
Iron Bedsteads. Our stock is large, varied in 
designs and uncquelled in Boston; we have 
goods about to arrive, and must have more room, 
call at once and secure a burgiin. Fine Bedding. 


H. W. BIGELOW COMPANY, 


ee SSL 





70 Washington Street, Buston, 


Importers and Manufacturers. 
| 
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Announcement and Chat. | 


On Thursday evening, May 11, Manager | 
John Stetson of the Globe Theatre will | 
revive Dion Boucicault’s great emotional 
comedy, ‘Led Astray,’ in five actsand six) 
tableaux. The cast of Mr. Stetson’s ‘Led 
Astray’ includes Mr. Robert Hilliard, Mr. | 


Wholesale and Retall. 








| bury, who has never yet been seen in Bos- 
| ton in the famous comedy but who has 


/BOST 


equal of which has seldom, if ever, been | 
seen inthis city. 

Manager Stetsor promises a novelty for | 
closing the season of his famous ‘Crust of | 
Society’ at the Globe Theatre next week. | 
On Monday evening, May 8, at Treasurer | 
Saul J. Hamilburg’s benefit, Mrs. John! 
Stetson will be seen as Mrs. Eastlake 
Chapel, supported by her own company. 
On ‘Tuesday evening arrangements are be- 
ing made to have Miss Carrie Turner make 
her last appearance in her well known rdle; 
at the Wednesday matinée, Miss Zeffie Till- 


met with enthusiastic receptions in other 
places, will play Mrs. Eastlake Chapel. On 
Wednesday evening, it is now announced, 
the Globe Theatre will be closed for the 
final preparations of Manager Stetson’s 
grand revival of Dion Boacicault’s great 
emotionalfcomedy, ‘Ld Astray,’ in five acts 
and six tableaux. 


ON COMMONWEALTH. 
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WESTERN 


and individual cliente. 
Charges reasonable. Send for Circulars and refer 


THE CITY REAL ESTATE TRUST (9. 


Rooms 401-2, John Hancock Building, 178 Devonshire St., Boston, y,,. 


Also all other pieces for 
table service, both in 
plain and elaborate pat- 
terns. 


Solid 
Silver Forks 





On Monday night Mr. Willard will once 
more bring forward the very strong and 
impressive play by Henry Arthur Jones, 
entitled ‘Judah.’ Two seasons previous to 


MORTGAGES 


COLLECTED. 
Western Properties Managed, Rented anid Sojq 


More than $2,500,000 of Mortgages are now in our care for Eas: 
var Cash Capital of $500,000 guaranices Safety a: 





AND BONDS 








Recntts Bottey 
ences. **POMstbitin, 


) 


H, MACKENZIE & ¢y 


50 Bromfield Street, 


ROOM 15. 


ARCHITECTURAL 


AND 


DECORATIVE 


SMIT 


Julius Steger, Mr. Charles Dickson, Mr. | this have seen an absolute triumph on Mr. 
M. Collins, Mr. Jobu Flood, Mr. J. B. At-| Willard’s part in this frankly effective play. 
well, Miss Carrie Turner, Miss Rose Eytinge Up to the time of the production of “The 
Mrs. Sol Smith, Hattie Russell and Miss | Professor's Love Story,’ it has held first 


Spoons. 


DESIGNING. 


Building Plans and Spe ifications 


Ruth Carpenter. 


There remain but two weeks more of | 
Hoyv’s ‘A Temperance Town’ at the Park | 
Theatre. From the present prospect at} 
the bux office of the Park Theatre, where | 
seats are selling for all of the remaining 
performances, the theatre Is to be crowded 
nightly at these farewell performances of 
the play which has beld the attention of 
the theatre-goers of not only Boston but 
all New England for nearly six months. 
The souvenir night last Monday, when 
mementoes were distributed to every lady 
patron as a souvenir of the 150th perform- 
avee, was a gala occasion, the theatre being 
packed. Autvor Hoyt was called before 
the curtain at the end of the third act and 
be responded with one of his characteristic 
@peeches. 


‘The Golden Wedding, or the Heirs of 
the Hampton Legacy,’ has been booked to 
follow the preveat one at the Park * hea- 
tre, theda'e of opeving being May 22nd. 
The piece is described as a comedy ballad 
romance and is written by Fred Miller Jr.. 
the composer of ‘Ship Ahoy.’ 


‘Peck’s Bad Boy,’ a play that has been 
before the public for eleven consecutive 
seasovs, is the Bowdoin Square Theatre 
attraction for the coming week. The 
familiar scenes will be picturerquely and 
realistically set and the lively times in the 
grocery store will be faithfully repro- 
duced. A very clever company of come- 
dians, singers, dancers and specialty 
artists will appear in this production and 
the engagement is fora single week. The 
following attraction On Monday, May 15, 
is Mr. James O'Neil, who opens in his ro- 
maptic drama, ‘Fontinelle.” Mr. O'Neil’s 
popularity is such that his engagement has 
been made for three weeks and at its con- 
clusion the Baker Opera Cy. mpany begins 
a summer season of light opera perform- 
ances, including arepertoire of more than 
a dozen popular operas of the day. 


For the past five weeks Prince Kissengen 
bas cried from the scenic ship on the Col- 
umbia Theatre stage ‘‘Farewell to the Isle 
of Champagne.” It will be farewell from 
the public standpointon Satarday evening, 
May 18. This will be the completion of 
the six weeks eugagement which would 
have been extended for another month 
were it possible to make the necessary 
exchanges in dates. There is no doubt 
the piece could run all summer, were the 
time open for it. 


The last matinée of ‘The Professor's 
Love Story,’ with Mr. Willard in his 
charming assumption of Prof. Goodwillie 
and Miss Burroughs as the pretty secre- 
tary, occurs to-day at the Tremont, the 
last performance to-night. 


On Monday next ‘Shore-Acres’ will be- 
gin the twelfth and last week but two of 
its most successful run atthe Museum. It 
would naturally be expected that after 
having been so long before the Boston 
public, which does not asa rule take 
kindly to extended runs, the attendance 
would materially diminish, but the patron- 
age has been steadily maintained and when 
the season clo-es the play will be on the 
full sea of popularity. ‘“Shcre-Acres” 


| mostly the same as last year, and the play 


rank in Mr. Williard’s repertoire here. 
In ‘Judah’ also Miss Burroughs won as 
great praise as has ever been given her, for 
her truthful and consistent and impressive 
performance of Vashti. The cast remains 


will be finely set. ‘Judah’ can only be 
given for six nights and one matinee. On 


Monday, May 5th, ‘John 
Double’ will be presented. 


Necdham’‘s 


Dr. Ball’s Cough Syrup takes the lead of 
all cough preparations on our shelves. 

Carpenter & Palmeter, Jamestown, N. Y. 

How to Do the Fatr. 

Some people will go to the World's Fair 
and enjoy it hugely. Others will have an 
absolutely wretched time; they won’t know 
where to gu, nor what to do. And the 
time which they should spend in looking at 
the magnificent exhibit will be spent ip 
chasing around Chicago from one hotel to 
another, trying to get suitable accommo- 
dations. Now, bere is a plan devised by 
good New England people, by which the 
people of this city can go to the Fair 
devote one or two weeks to sight seeing, 
and come home again with no more care, 
trouble and worry, than if they were going 
to their offices every day. This the 
plan: In the first{place, it should be known 
that the Bay State Hotel, on Stony Island 
Avenue, Chicago, between 63:d and 64th 
St., has been built and is under the manage- 
ment of New England people, well known 
hereabouts, It is constructed of granite 
and pressed brick, is substantial, practically 


is 


BIGELOW, KENNARD & CO,, 


SILVERSMITHs. 


11 Washington St., cor. West. 


OARD ino a charming old-fashioned house in 
a near suburb of Boston; there is a suite of 
three rooms aod large parlor to be let with board; 
there are ample and attractive grounds and a 
large plazza, easily accessible frum the city; this 
offers a rare Opportunity for a quiet family who 
wish to aveid the cares of housekeeping and 
secure the privacy and comforts of a home with 
the owner of the estate. Address M. M. K., 
Boston Commonwealth. 


BAY STATE HOTEL, 


STONY ISLAND AVENUE, 
CBe ween 63d and 64th Streets,) 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLAN. 


First class fire proof,steam heated, electric lighted. 
Within 500 feet of 64th Street entrance to the 
Exposition, and three minutes’ walk of steam, 
electric and cable cars, tor all parts of city. 
best location for parties visiting the 


WORLD'S FAIR. 


We have arranged with the Buston & Maine R 
R. for « series of tours from Boston in SPECIAL 
VESTIBULED TRAINS of New PULLMAN PALACE 
SLEEPING and DINING CARS, leaving Boston every 
Saturday (except June 17) and leaving Chicago 
every Sunday at 3.30 P.M. (except June 26) arriv- 
ing in Boston Tuesday at8a.M. These trains run 
to Chicago via NIAGARA FAL‘, giving ample time 
to see the famous cataract, and wiil return via 
Montreal. 

Price of tickets for entire trip, $100, 
which Incindes first-class railway fare | unlimited } 





fireproof, has electric bells, and ali the 
appliances of a hotel built for years of 
service. There is nothing of a rat-trap 


character about this hotel; it is built to 
stand. Now, the management of the Bay 
State Hotel has made au agreement with 
the Boston & Maine Road, by which people 
may be taken from Boston by that road, 
by way of Niagara Falls, returning via 
Montreal, having a week at Chicago, stop- 
ping at the Bay State Hotel, and having 
absolutely all their expenses covered, going 
and coming, for meals and berths in the 
car, for all transportation in Chicago, 
tickets to the Exposition, and positively 
everything, fora hundred dollars. These 
special trains leave Boston every Saturday 
afternoon; reaching Chicago Monday 
morning. 


You need not despair! Salvation Oil will 
heal your burnt arm without a scar. 25cts. 


PScats Emulsion 
of cod-liver oil presents a 
perfect food—palatable, 
easy of assimilation, and 
an appetizer; these are 


everything to those who 
are losing flesh and 











has demonstrated beyond a question the 
eagerness with which the public accepts a 
really good stuge performance. The 100 h 
production will take place on Wednesd: y, 
May 17. 


Very little can be added to what |} as 
already been said in these columns of 
Bronson Howard’s new play, ‘Aristocra: y. 


1t is sufficient to state that the large bi si- | 


ness keeps up at the Hollis St. Theatre, snd 
Monday evening the third and last week of 
the engagement will be ushered in. The 
engagement was originally for two weeks, 
but the time bas been extended to three 
weeks. The play phases the people, and 


it is tinely interpretcd by a company the 


strength. The combina- 
tion of pure cod-liver oil, 
the greatest of all fat pro- 
ducing foods, with Hypo- 
phosphites, provides a re- 
markable agent for Quick 
Flesh Building in all ail- 
ments that are associated 
with loss of flesh. 


Prepared by Scott 4 Bowne, Chemists, 
New York. Soid by all druggists. 











double verth (haif section) in sleeping car, meais 
in dining car going and retux«ning, transfers of 
passengers and baggage in Chicago, accommoda- 
tions for one week on American Pian at Bay State, 
| ope week's admission to exposition, and service 
of special conductors. Parties desiring to remain 
two weeks instead of ene, $135. 

Kates given for regular train service from all 
polots, with or without sleeping car, meals, trans- 
fers, etc., via Maine Centrai, through White 
Mountains, Niagara Falls, or Montreal, or via all 
routes from Busten. 

General Managers: C. H. HUFF, (Room 
429), 53 State St., Boston, Mass.; H. M. SPRAGUE, 
55 Hampshire St., Aubarn, Me.; J. A. NUTTER, 
Hotei Manager. 

REFERENCES BY PERMISSION: 


lion. J. Q. A. Brackett, ex. Gov.of Massachusetts. 
| Hon. H. ss. Cleaves, Gov. of Maine. 

| Hon. W.E. Russell, Gov. of Massachusetts. 

| Hon. &. C. Burleigh, ex-Gov. of Maine. 
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ENGRAVING | 


AND 


PRINTING. 


INVITATIONS & CARDS A SPECIALTY. 
PRINTING FOR WOMEN’S CLUB 
AND SOCIETIES SOLICITED. 

ESTIMATES GLADLY GIVEN. 
PERSONAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO 
ORDERS BY MAIL. 


MISS GRANT, 


| 
| 




















49 COURT STREET, BOSTON. 
Ripans Tabules cure jaundice. 
PATTERNS 
Ia order to introduce 
| “The Modern Queen” 
| a large 16 page 64 col- 
} umn illustrated magazine, (one of the pub. 
| lished), into many thousand new homes at once, 
we make the following unparalleled offer: We will 
send it one year on trial for only 25 cents, and 
give as premium an elegant Stamping Outfit con- 
taining 72 full size, beautiful and artistic patterns. 
First copy of the paper and Stamping Outfit sent 
| by return mail. This is the best genuine offer 
of the 19th Century, so improve the opportunity 
while you have a chance. 
| Modern Queen Co., 1123 Center St., New Haven, Ct. 








ENCE SOLICITED. AGENTS WANTED. 


Our Charges Are Reasonable. 
CALL AND SF! 


Us, 


SPECIAL SALE 


Of Artisti: 


WALL PAPERS, 


We Shall Sell at Cost for Sixty 
Days 

All goods left over from last season, 

We are constantly receiving N} 


the best manufacturers, whi 
sell lower than any other house 


sOODS 
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Tr. F. SW AN, 
12 Cornhill, - - Boston, Maw 


Next Door to Washington Street, 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


BOSTON MUSEUM, 


Mr. R M. FIELD, 


LAST TIMES! 


12th and LAST WEEK But? 
MR. JAS. A. HERNE 


As ‘Nath’! Barry’ in his play, 


SHORE-ACRES. 


Closing with the END OF THE SEASON & 
@@°113 performances, and nearly 4 MON 


a@ 100th Performance, May 


PARK THEATRE. 


Be Me CRAM ic cecnscccnccocssc: M 
BF. EB. PIPBR. .0s ccccscce Business Mat 


THs! 


23d Week....157th to 163d Performance 
HOYT'S 
~~ 
TEMPERANCE 
TOWN. 
ONLY TWO WEEKS ORE. 


Every Evening at 8. Satur Mat 


~ BOWDOIN = 


Mr. CHas. F. ATKINSON.....--- 


UARE 
A TRE. 


Manage? 


Commencing Monday, 


PECK’S BAD BOY. 


Mats. W: 1 Sat. at! 
JAMES O'NEILL ® 
FONLTENELLE 


Next Week | 
GLOBE THEATRE 


MR. JOHN STETSON....-- Propric 


. 
Manag 


MONDAY, MAY 
Benefit of Mr. S. J. Hamilburs 


CRUST OF SOCIETY: 


MRS. JOHN SLETSON as Mrs. E 


THURSDAY, MAY 
GRAND REVIVAL OF 


LED ASTRAY. 


aye 
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Evenings at 8. Wednesday and 
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The Expense 
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AT 30 CHARDON ST., BOSTON. 


CKY SADDLE HORSES. =™st# o's 


Hall the Finest 


13 


DHNSUN'S 





My second carload of ladies’ and 
gentlemen's saddle and driving 
horses has just arrived from my 
home in Kentucky, where they have 
been specially trained by myself for 
all purposes. They are bitted pcr- 
fectly so that a lady can guide them 
with pleasure; they all guide by the 
neck, and drive in double and single 
harness. Persons wishing to pur- 
chasd a thoroughly trained animal 
for family use, carriage, teams, etc., 
will find it to their advantage to call 
and see my trained horses, and [ 
will convince them that I have some- 


Chime 
Clocks. f 
Sieve, Crum & Low Co. 


movements, at 
moderate cost, 
are now ready 
for inspection. 


TREMONT AND WEST STREETS. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 





to live in lodgings. 


y persons dogs and hydropho- 


ind IL recently read an article In 
‘uthor spoke of the dog as the 


, 
Am UU 


dog is no more desirable than a 


san and our domestic animals, 


to those in common use, orregular auction horses. Their gaits are walk, | 
| single foot, also some high school, several fine weight carriers, horses | 
ivy gentlemen to ride, safe horses for young and timid ladies. 


at I have said. 


T. EK. HOUTCHENS, 


s of our Foreign Ministers. | 


1 our diplomatic agents are, 
Weekly, was well illustrated 
s time. A rich American, | 
ountry, and wishing to leave | 
» his liberality and patriotism, 
chasea fitting legation-house 
rthe American minister, but 
gged him not to carry out| 
iiention during his term of 
st of maintaining such a 
have been nearly three times 


Mr. Lincoln has iived becom- 


stly during his tenure of the 
on, but he recently stated to | 
jis annual expenditure has | 

just double bis salary. 


expenditure of anembassy will 


re means of the ambassa- | 


yur ambassador to London or 
eto be paid a salary equal to} 
resident, he would not be able 


ian return the official cour- 
country to which he was 
ad of bis fellow-members of 


neans thatau American am- 
has no private fortune will 
iad unbappy Men cannot suc- 
nsact business. If present 
iate for ministers, itis absurd 
lors, and yet Congress is not 
ease salaries. It has sanc- 


something beyond their pay, 


ssion, Mr. Lowell and Mr. 
The raising of 


xceptions. 


or men all the greater. An 
mbassador would be ridica- 

e increased rank is practi- 
benefit to the country, the 
irnto the old rank the better. 
ll be better represented by 
g minister than by an am- 
is the object of universal 
because his meagre salary 
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y associated mentally, writes 
Mills in the Popular Science 


ydrophobia.’ The societies 
'y publishing actual statistics 
ills bearing on the nature of 
disease. I have also read 
r the complete extirpation of 
n the fact that some sheep 


reventive for rabies is the 
i management of dogs; and 
frying, the confinement of 
which would be, indeed, a 


eding if no sheep existed. 


; but no one has advocated 
n of the human race to get 
bs. In attempting to spread 
n regard to diseases that are 


s, indirectly much informa- 


| the older ones did not give perfect satis-/ HOUGHTON MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 





‘The Life and Work of John 
Ruskin. 


|; By W.G COLLINGWOOD. With Portraits and 
other Illustrations. 2 vels. 8vo, 5.00. A bilog- 
raphy of this illustrious man by one who was 
for many years Mr. Ruskin'’s private secretary. 
It contains letters by Ruskin, Carlyle, Brown. 
ing, with much other new matter, and will Le 
most welcome to all who appreciate Ruskin’s 
unique greatness 


that falls iu an epileptic fit, as the majority Donald Marcy. 

of the dogs that are attacked and killed by A story largely of college life, full of energy 
an excited crowd. and enthusiasm, deepening in character as 
responsibilities arise; a story of much power 
and interest. By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, 


Call on 


30 Chardon Street, Boston. 


Concerning Refrigerators. 


Things that were looked upon as lux- 16.00, $1.25. 
uries by our forefathers have come to be } 
with us the necessaries of life. Ouran A Cathedral Courtship, 
cestors thought a refrigerator the height | "4 Penelope’s English Experiences. Two 
of luxury; but in these times, a refrigera- very bright and entertaining stories, by KATE 
tor is absolutely necessary in every well} VovGtas Wicaty, author of “The — Birde’ 
conducted household. Without this great] Christmas Carol,” “Timothy's Quest,” etc. 
convenience through the warm weather of With Illustrations. 16mo, $).60. 
the summer, people would be obliged to : 
live either few band to mouth, buying in Sally Dows and Other Stories. 
the morning simply what they want to use By Brer HARTE. l6mo, $1.25. The first story 
through the day, or else they must resort is of Georgia, in the period following the war; 
to the most unwholesome practice of put- the three others relate to California, and are in 
tinga great many stale articles upon the the style in which Mr. Harte is unrivaled, both 
tavle. Jtissafeto say that every family in the stories and in the art with which they 
that is at all considerate of its comfort, 
now has some sort of a refrigerator. But 
there is a great difference in these articles; 





are told 





Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid,by 








faction, for many reasons. But some of 

the latest makes are so absolutely scientific | f j 
in every particular, that not a single objec- | (0 ( B Hl UY. 4 
tion can be raised tothem. They are so| 

constructed that they keep their contents _ 

not omy absolutely cold, but absolutely se aca oa 

pure. Probably the best refrigerator Th C D y 
now on the market is the Gurney, owing to e entury ictionar 

its following improvements, viz.: 1. 

Cleanliness. 2. Free circutation. 3. Ec mn | Surpasses all others for scholars 
omy inthe use of ice. 4. Condensation " 
and dry air. 5. Low average tempera- and for popular use. Prepared un 
ture. 6. Freedom from condensaticn on| ger the superintendence of Prof. 
the inner walls. 7. Freedom from dam abas ‘ , 

age by the use of ice picks. 8. Proper William Dwight Whitney, Ph. D., 
location of drip pipe. 9. ae life. It} LL. D., with the assistance of num- 
comesin a great variety of forms, in the! oats 

smail domestic refrigerator for family use, | CTOUS specialists. re 

the grocer’s box, the th rte side-| [ft comprises, in addition to the 
hoard, a most convenient article, the ice- | . : 

chest, and the water cooler. One great | most satisfactory conclusions as to 
advantage of . these eps verde mace etymologies, a history of words, 
by the Gurney Cumpany is the removable | ‘ s Se 

ef department, which can be taken out and itheir various definitions and local 
cleaned as often as one may choose. This | yges, a condensed Encyclopedia up 
keeps the refrigerator absolutely pure. | . n 
The Garney Company has its works situ- to date, and the most comprehen 
ated tn Winooesis, is che rey heart of the | sive collection of phrases, quota- 
Wisconsin lumber district, so that it gets; | 

not only the best woods, but at the least | tions and synomyms that has ever 
expense, 7 the foe ote of gn od been published. 

fit of both these advantages. 1e Boston | : 

Warerooms of the Company are at 90 Union| For particulars address 


Street, Boston. BALCH BROS., 


Metallic Beds the Best. 
for thet New England Agents for the Century Co 


Of course, everybody news ¢ ‘. 
matter was decided long ago, that metailic 

36 Bromfield Street, 
BOSTON. 


» | 
bedsteads—that is, brass and iron ones, 
polished and enamelled—are very much 
more desirable than those made of wood ; 
more desirable on every arcount. They are 
vastly more serviceable, more healthful, BLI i 
and much handsomer. The only reason | A : 

substituted almcst entirely for pre 
presen nd vnc muserg is the fact that they Devoted to Biblical, Classical and Oriental 

: simi theology. 
e than the cheaper kinds of Archxologs var | 
Sate eene that is, they generally do. The American Organjof the Egypt and Palestine 
v we 7 
course Exploration Funds. 
nd the matter of expense is of course a » Fu } 

susidimattbie to very many people. Occa- This publication, now in its sixth year, is read 
sionally there comes atime, however, when by over 3000 persons each month, and is the only 
this consideration does not hold good, and pubiicatioa in this country devoted to Egyptology 
when the metallic bedsteads can be pur- and Oriental esearch. Monthly. One Dollar a 
chased at a low figure. Itis then the part year. 
of wise people to purchase them. Such an 
opportunity exists at the present moment, 
and for this reason : The H. W Bigelow fifty illustrations in each number. 





ILLUSTRATED EDITION. | 
Folio, on heavy book paper, with from forty to 


Devoted ep | 





with a view to avoiding con- 


‘ simulate this terrible malady. 


jog’ of the street is, we know, 
and usually only needs a little 


It is just about as reason- 


unce on and kill a human being | bedstead is old fashioned. 


—" a kindly assistance to restore 
~ © Bealth. 


Co., of 70 Washington st., this city, have jast tirely to Egyptian History and Archeology. Drs. 
imported a very large stock of new goods. Davis ind Cobern’s ‘History of Egypt in the 
To make room for tbem, itis absolately Light of Modern Discoveries’ was commenced in 
necessary er ~~ — oom anes the June, 1892, wussber, a be completed in 
of their present stock. 3 they are > o4 Parts. Monthly. Six Dollars a year. 

at greatly reduced Sgures. These are ti BIBLIA PUBLISHING C0., 
old fashioned bedsteads, for no metallic artery WRgpeends, 


and other important business 


4NopYNE 


LINIMENT 


ynelke ANY OTH, & 


As much 
Tor INTERNAL as EXTERNAL use,  ° 


Originated by an Old Family Physician. 
Think Of It. put ean 


ration after Generation have used essed 
“very Traveler should have a bottle in mis satchel, 
Every Sufferer from, Rheumatism, 
Nervous Headache, Diphtheria,Coughs, star ee 
chitis, Asthma, Cholera Morbus, Diarrhoea, Lameness, 
Soreness in Body or Limbs, Stiff Joints or Strain: 
will find in this old Anodyne relief and speedy cure. 
Should have Johnson’s 
Eve ry M oth er Anodyne Liniment in the 
ni o , 
Sore Tarot, Tonsilitis, Colic, Cuts, ‘Brutsse. Oremus 
and Pains lable to occur in any famil without 
notice. Delays may cost a life. Relieves all Summer 
Jompiaints like magic. Price, 85 cts. post paid; 6 bot- 
sea, Express paid, [. 8, Johnson & Co,, Boston, Masa, 


MASSACE 


Miss A. W. BALDWIN, 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Room 9, 


Miss Baldwin will promptly 5 aap to calls by mall. 
Sewing Machines. 
%30.00 CASH. 


$35.00 INSTALMENTS, buys any of the 
strictly High Grade Sewing AHachines, ex- 
cept Davis. $10.50 buys any ofthe Meaium 
grade of Machines, suchas Favorite, Avon, 
Columbus, Excelsior, &c. $123 98 buys the 
Champion. We show the largest stock of 
any retail house in New Enuland. Oil, 
Needles and Repairs tov all Machines. 


SEWING MACHINE EMPORIUM, 


J.N. Leach, Prop. 18 Hayward P1., Boston. 


SECURITY 


SAFE DEPOSIT 


VAULTS. 


Prudent Business Men 
Will Place 


Copies of Trial Balances 


papers 
(which may be required in an emergency) 
outside of their own offices in a Safe in 
the Vaults of the SECURITY Company 
located in the absolutely fireproof Equl- 
table Building. 

The peace of mind thus obtained is 
worth the cost of a safe many times over. 


EDWARD R. ANDREWS, President. 


FIVE PROPHETS OF 10-DAY. 
-—BY— 
EDWARD E. HALE, WM. H. LYON 
and CHAS. G. AMES. 
Rough white paper covers, 25cts. 


For sale at the Unitarian Rooms, 25 Beacon St., 
and Lend a Hand office, 3 Hamilton Place 


END A HAND 


FOR APRIL. 


THIS NUMBER CONTAINS ARTICLES ON 
Indian Schools Report..... «By Miss M. E. Dewey 
Gothenburg avd Kindred Systems. 

Tuskeegee Negro Conference........R. C. Bedford 
Annual Meeting of Ramabal Association. 
Message of the Cherokee Kose. 
May Whiting Emerson. 
Monthly Meeting and Reports of Lend a Hand 
Clubs. 
Intelligence. 

For sale at news-stands. Annual subscriptions 
$2.00. Single numbers 20 cents. 

J. STILMAN SMITH & CO. 
% Hamilton Place, Boston. 


We buy, sell and exchange 
| all leading makes. We rent 
} p leading machines at $3.00 to 
| $500 per month. Supplies. 


carbon paper, ribbons ke. 
at lowest prices 


* | 
| W | Thorp & Martin Mfg Co. 
| rl ers. 14 Milk Street, 
| Boston, 
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“FEED MY SHEEP.” 

{ BY JULIA WARD HOWE. 

¢ [Read at the dedication of the gymnasium of 

the Kindergarten for the Blind at Jamaica Plain, 

April 21, 1893.) 

_ There is a kindergarten of, the mind a ~ 
More regal than the realm ofjsight, "jae. ms 


Richer than gold or gems combined, 
Man’s true Inheritance and right. 


Dark ignorance doth wall it round, 
And watchful guardians keep the key 

By which the entrance may be found 
To their domain of majesty. 


There dwell great sages of the Past, 
The leaders and the saints of old, 
Souls in such noble features cast 
As have succeeding times controlled. 


These little ones, whose darkened eyes 
Afford no lesson of the day, 

Stand waiting in a mute surprise 
Till we shall ope to them the way. 


Say, shall they live and only hear 
Of joys which never can be theirs, 
Like sheep who have the pasture near 
Their sorrowing hunger never shares? 


Our eyes are flooded with the light 

And varying charm of form and hue; 
Oh, give to them the inner light 

That brings the heavenly truth In view. 


Our feet are free to come and go, 

But their's are chained with doubt and fear; 
Then should our love console them so, 

That they shall rest in comfort near. 


When man’s Redeemer heavenward sped, 
He uttered a command of might: 

“Feed ye my sheep, my lambs,"’ He said, 
And softly vanished from man’s sight. 


So, pausing for a fitting word, 
These happy portals to unlock; 
From distant Palestine I beard 
The gracious message, ‘Feed my flock.” 


Sure when shall come the solemn hour 
That hnks us with Death’s shadowy sleep, 
This thought shall have uplifting power; 
O Master! we have fed Thy sheep. 


THE DOCTOR’S METEMPSYCHOSIS. 


BY M. PENROSE. 


‘IT have given much and earnest thought 
to the subject,” said Mr. Langley, blinking 
his weak eyes rervously; ‘‘and I am now 
comforted by absolute belief in the theory 
which my specuiations have led me to 
adopt as final.” 


“That is very satisfactory, no doubt,” | 


said Dr. Edwards. 
nal one?” 

‘Perhaps not altogether original In the 
fundamental idea.” returned the weak-eyed 
gentleman, ‘‘but I have never met nor 
read of anyone who held just precisely my 
views, without some little shades of differ- 
ence to mar the completeness of the con- 
ception.” 

‘**Let’s have them,” said Dr. 
cheerily. ‘‘The views, 1 mean, 
differences.” 

‘But [ have already entered into them in 
detail,” said Mr. Langley, looking as hard 
as the condition of his eyes would allow at 
the doctor, who had been up all night with 
a bad case, and had been enjoying a com- 
fortable little Goze through the lost details. 
The doctor blushed. 

‘“*Yes, yes,” he said, in guilty confusion; 
**but what I want now is a brief summary 
—a neat synopsis, to bear the whole in on 
my mind ina condeused and portable 
form.” 

“Well, then, shortly and concisely my 
belief is that after death our souls will 
animate bodies similar to those which have 
suffered under our hands in the present 
life—” 

**You don’t mean to say that I am to be 
all my own patients?” interrupted Dr. 
Edwards, becoming guite wide-awake. 

Mr. Langley smiled with an air of benevo- 
lent superiority. 

“No,” he said; ‘‘pain inflicted for neces- 
sary and legitimate ends cannot cal! for 
punishment. In your case it is probable 
that your ego willinhabit only forms of 
lower animals, and so forth; for I will 


“Is the theory an orig- 


Edwards 
not the 


venture to affirm, from my intimate knowl- | 


edge of your amiable character, that you 
have never needlessly wounded either the 
body or mind of a buman being.” 

“IT believe [ have treated the lower 
animals fairly well,” objected the doctor. 
‘‘Even in the cause of science I have 
always hated cruelty, aud been particularly 
free with the chloroform.” 

**Have you never taken the life of a bird 
or animal in sport, or of an insect in 
impatience?” asked Mr. Langley solemnly. 

“No,” answered Dr. Edwards, with posi- 
tive emphasis. ‘*When I attended the out- 
patients in my younger days, I used to 
smother myself in ‘Keating,’ and the in- 
sects would not come near me at any 
price”—Mr. Langley made a grimace—*‘and 
as for sport, [never wentin for it at any 


| ing; not even a spider, nor a—a rat?” 
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®. ‘*Well, now that you mention it, I believe 
I did murder a spider only this morning. 
The brute let himself down on the top of 
my head when I was shaving. Anunfortu- 
nate bachelor’s room is never free from 
cobwebs. And you are right about the rat. 
I shot an old sinner once to oblige my 
sister when I was staying in her house. 
But I shot it, mind you. I didn’t set a 
trap for it, por worry it with a terrier. On 
the whole, I don’t think your theory has 
any terrors for me; so, for that very rea- 
son, you may have hopes of claiming me as 
a disciple one of these days, when I have 
time to give my full attention to the sub- 
ject. By the way, are you a Chela, and 
have you got a Mahatma to revere?” 

“TIT have, indeed, explained myself ill if; 
you confound my simple belief with the | 
theosophical acceptation of reincarnation. | 
I merely substitate metempsychosis, limited | 
by the conditions mentioned, for your or- | 
thodox ideas of future punishment. Noth- | 
ing can be clearer than—” 

**The surgery bell!” exclaimed the doc- 
tor. You must excuse me, my dear fellow. 
Turn up for dinner at half-past seven, and 
good-bye until then.” 

Mr. Langley, who was spending a few 
days in town with his brother-in-law, made 
his appearance punctually in the dining- 
room that evening, and lost no time in re- 
curring to his pet theory. He rode his} 
hobby straight through each course, and 
through several glasses of Dr. Edwards's 
excellent wine; and continued to ride it 
until the doctor smoked his last pipe and 
went to bed in much wesriness of spirit. 

He felt very tired, and rather ill that 
night, as a poor overworked doctor well 
might. He had been doing too mnch of 





late; and he was unduly depressed and 
nervous about his own state of health. He 
lay down on his comfortable spring mat- 


feeling very uncomfortable 
with little hope of repose. 

“I shall havean examination of my own 
case tomorrow,” he thought. ‘I could dis- 
cover nothing last time, and yet I feel con- 
vinced that my heart isunsound. I might 
drop offin my sleep any night—to-night! 
With a little rest I might pull round; but 
how can I get rest with such a press of 
work outside, and that crazy husband of 
Eleanor’s inside, always ready to talk a 


indeed, and 





hole through an iron pot? Can't the man 
| see { don’t care half a straw for him and 
| his departed spirits? I must get rid of 
| him at any price, or he willsend me on the 
|journey to find out all about it. Ah, my 
jheart! Itis all over with me this time!” 

| The poor man started weakly as his 
|heart gave a great bound—and stopped. 
A deadly languor, a horrible powerlessness 
overwhelmed his frame; but, mentally 
clear to the last, he found himself calmly 
observing the sensation of ceasing to 
exist. Oblivion followed; and then— 
horror of horrors!—he was crawling 
along a ceiling on eight legs—or there- 
abouts; it did not seem possible to count 
them accurately. 

He reached the corner, and made an 
unexceptionable cobweb there, greatly 
admiring his own proficiency in the art; 
and he was just proceeding to breakfast 
on a fat little house-fly which he had caught 
in it, when a chambermaid came in witha 
broom, and swept him out of his coign of 
vantage. 

He curled up all his legs and lay for 
dead on the floor; so the girl, whe was an 
ignorant young person, did not kill him, 
}thinking she had done so already, but 
merely brushed him into the dust-pan and 
| carried him on to the next room that she 
| visited in the course of her morning per- 
jambulations. Here he found means to 
escape, and lay low until the maid de- 
|parted, when he immediately began to 
| travel up towards the ceiling again. He 
| tried tocalculate how many times his own 
jheight he had fallen, and to realize the 
jextraordinary fact that he was quite un- 
‘injured; but he found himself unable to 
|think very connectedly about anything, 
|and began to observe the details of the 
| room, which seemed familiar. 

A middle-aged gentleman in a dressing- 
gown entered presently from an adjoining 
bedroom, took up a little can of hot water 
| which the hostile maid had left there, and 
set about shaving himself. 

Dr. Edwards, in his new body, stood on 
|the ceiling directly over the looking- 
|glass, and was able to take note of a 
|small bald spot Onthe top of this gentle- 
}man’s head. It possessed some mysterious 
| attraction for him, and he could no longer 
‘give his attention to anything else. All 
his faculties became absorbed in a great 
|desire to reach the little bald spot and 
stacd on it. There was nothing to hinder 
him. If he wanted arope to let himself 
down by he could make it; and he did so. 

Very gradually he descended, pausing 
sometimes to make sure that he was unob- 
served; but the owner of the bald spot 
was completely taken up with his shaving, 
and noticed nothing higher than his own 
chin. ‘The rope lengthened, the spider- 
doctor dropped lower and lower, and final- 





time of my life. Leisure was wanting, jly reached the goal of his ambition. He 


even if inclination had been present.” 
“Then you have killed absolutely noth. 


| Stood ona little pink oasis in a desert of 


tress made with the newest improvements, ' 





‘sandy hair, and was conscious of a ridicu- 
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Made from All-Wool Fabrics, 


Cut double-breasted, each garmey 
seamed throughout with Linen, doy, 
stitched and taped, with re-enforced so, 
and knees, making the strongest and Most 
desirable Boy’s Suit ever offered to 4 
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395 WASHINGTON STREET. 


lous aspiration for feathers. He wanted | 
toclap his wings and crow, he was 80} 
delighted. 

Then he made a gentle movement with 
bis various legs, the head jerked, the razor 
made a gash, the man cried out, brought 
his hand to bear on the bald spot with 
much violence; and—again oblivion. 

A little later he was sitting on a shelf in 
a storeroom that he had certainly seen, 
before. This time he had only four legs— 
with a tail thrown in—and he was eating 
the end of a tallow candle. 

“Horrible!” he thought. ‘‘Langley was 
right, though I always thought him such} 
anass. Lamarat. And I enjoy tavow. | 
He made a good nieal, and modestly retired 
when he heard the key turn in the lock. | 
It was his sister’s voice that broke on the 
silence of that capacious storeroom, and 
he knew that he bad heard words very like 
these from her once before. 

‘The servants’ candles are all gnawed 
and speilt again,” she cried. ‘That rat’s 
keep costs me three shillings a week at the 
very least. Do help me to hunt him out, 
John!” 

‘Not I,” answered Mr. Langley’s voice 
from without. ‘Better call your brother. 
I dare say he does not mind that sort of 
thing.” 

‘*What meanness!” reflected the hidden | 
listener. ‘‘Langley does not want to bea 
rat himself, but he does not mind letting 
another fellow in for it.” 

He travelled sadly through a thick wall, | 
perforated by a narrow passage which | 
finally conducted him toa cellar, into the 


darkness of which he peered, with his head | 
thrust out of a small hole in the corner. { 

Again the grating ofa key! 

There was plenty of time for retreat, but 
he remained obstinately still, scorning to fly 
from his fate. He knew it was coming, 
for he had actec ‘1 this scene before, only 
performing a different part. 

The door was thrown open; he scurried 
across the floor of the cellar as a flood of 
light burst into it; there wasa loud report, 
and—— 

“If you please, sir, would you be good 
enough to wake? That’s Mrs. Goldsmith's 
coachman a-knocking downthe door. The 
old lady must be took bad again, and you 
not so much as dressed.” 


“Sleep well last night?” inquired Mr. 
Langley at the breakfact table. 

‘Eight solid hours. Only dreamt a little 
towards morning,” answered the doctor. 
**But [ saw a patient before you were out 
of bed. Nothing the matter with the old 
lady except nerves; and I shall be suffering 
from the same complaint myself if I don’t 
takea holiday; so I shall just leave the 
patients to Finch, and run down to Eleanor 
for a week.” 

And Mr. Langley told his wife privately 
that it was indeed time her poor brother 
took a rest, for there could be little doubt 
that his mind was suffering. 

“Suppose you both take a rest,” said 
Eleanor. “I am sure you need it too, my 
dear.”—Cassell’s Family Magazine. 





| 





Rear-Admiral Benham, who commanded 
one of the squadrons in the Hampton 
Roads naval review, was the commander 
of the vessel that bore General Grant 
around the world. 





When in want of good liniment, buy 





Salvation Oil, which costs only 25 cents. 


The First Star-Spangled Banne 


The hoisting of the famous Paul Jom 
flag on the occasion of the naval reviery 
New York harbor has led Mr. (Gayos 
Canby of Philadelphia, grandson of Bem 


Ross, to write for the New York Tritey 


|}an account of the making, by his prune 


mother, of the first American Flag 

The early part of the story, write ® 
Canby. which has never before beep 
lished, isas follows: John Ross, the ug 
of the Rev. Aeneas Ross, an Epis 
clergyman of Newcastle, Del., wa «@ 
ployed by one Webster, the lesdg yg 
holsterer in Philadelphia, in the stern. 
lutionary days. John has becum wal 
acquainted with Elizabeth Grism 
bright young daughter of Samuel (risen, 
of Quaker ancestry, a prominent bolle, 
who had assisted in the erection of then 
famous Independence Hall. Betsy, » # 
was called, was noted for her exqust 
skill in needlework, embroidery and & 
like, and the storyis told that when t 
young women in Webster's establishmer 
were puzzling their brains over 8 dificult 
piece of draping, the pleating of whid 
was unmanageable in their hands, Row, 
with words of encouragement, told thea 
that he knew a young woman who & 
thought could arrange it to their satisixe 
tion. All being quite intimate and on we 
best of terms, there was no impropriety 
approving of his suggestion, or of her * 
cepting the invitation extended to De, 
when upon her arrival, almost immedistey 
under the artistic touch of her flogers, We 
contentious folds] came into precise ss 
barmonious order. 

So well pleased was Mr. Webster, ¥0 
had witnessed this demonstration of Betsy# 
bright genius and remarkable skill, that % 
at once made a proposition to ner pareais 
so especially inviting as to induce them ® 
accept it and to allow her to ccme Wo 
further assistance. It was not long, how 
ever, before another proposition of 4 difer- 
ent nature came from young Koss, od # 
early marriage was soon agreed upoo 
tween them. The young couple soon sf 
started business on their own account, first 
on Chestnut st., not far from Mr. Webster’ 
establishment, and afterward at the ltt 
house still standing at No. 249 Arca * 
with what degree of success it is DoW 8” 
certain, for the mutterings and discoo® 
of the impending strife with the : 
country absorbed almost every other cof 
sideration. 

Duties of a patriotic nature were Pre 
ing, if not exacting; and while Joba how 
was assisting at night with other “— 
menin guarding powder upon one e7 
city wharves on the Delaware, be a 
an injury, from|the effects of which, #© 
months of anxious care and pursios oe 
young and devoted wife, he cicc, and r 
buried, according to the recoras ly 
Christ Church, in the buryiog-zrouse ™ 
Fifth and Arch sts., January 2", /+‘” 

From this point the story . 
told how she heroically carried © 
iness alone, and in a few mont! 
General Washington, with % Cot 
Colonel Ross, and the committee of sale 
gress, called upon the talented and spmg*™” 
young widow—who not only ws * e 
favorite of her uncle, but enlisted his 
est sympathy—and asked her if she 
she could make a flag from % W. 
rough drawing of which Gener™ 
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shibited. She replied with diffidence 
4 becoming modesty that ‘‘she did not 
oat hat would try.” - 
with quick appreciation, however, she 
.d that the stars as drawn showed six 
— and then told General Washington 
‘ibe other gemtlemen present that the 
- ct star should have but five points 
Ore be anew r given that they understood 
a bet that a great number would be re- 
port and the more regular form with 
. could be more easily made than one 
*  gve poluts, she promptly responded in 
= at pt .ctical way by deftly folding a 
ae paper In a way readily remembered 
ee pe of the littie arts of her trade, and then 
< clip of her scissors, which in 
quaint old way were hanging ready at 
, displayed to the astonished 
ugust committee a true sym- 


int 
pis 


per side, 5 


eyes of th 


petrical five-pointed star. 
rhis at once decided not only that poin: 


r, but other suggestions of hers 
ito, and after the design was 
sartially redrawn on the table in her little 
heck parlor she was left to make her sam- 
nie fag according to her own ideas of the 
srrangement of the stars, the proportions 
¢ the stripes and the general form of the 
st sie. Upon its completion it was pre- 
eoted to Congress, and the committee 
won thereafter had the pleasure of report- 
-¢ to Betsy Ross that her flag was ac- 
eoted as the National standard, and she 
was authorized to proceed at once to the 
gsnufacture Of a large number for dis- 

a) by the Continental Congress. 

‘ 4s goon as the committee had left her, 
sch a sudden and unexpected good for- 
woe ip her modest business undertaking 
moment seemed almost too much 
forthe brave litthe woman’s courage. As 
she was silently and thoughtfally consider 
iog her ability to meet the requirements of 
this seemingly too great responsibility, her 
socle, Colonel Ross, who, as soon as pos- 
sible, bad parted from the older members | 
of the committee, quickly returned alone, | 
aod laying down a note of large denomina- 
tion on her table, cheerily told ber how 
weful he knew money would be to her 
wdadvised her to parchase immediately | 
sli the banting she could get hold of in 
Philadelphia. The unusual sight of sucha 
sarge amount of money and ber uncle’s 
god words of encouragement dispelled 
ber mementary trepidation, and from that 
time on her busy hands and those she called 
wassist her found no idle moments. 

Arecord has been discovered and pub- 
lished that in May, 1777, Congress made an 
order on the Treasury ‘‘to pay Betsy Ross 
{4 12s 2d for flags for the fleet in the Dele- 
wie River,” which shows that the resolu- 

tmof June 14, 1777, was not the birth of 

teiog by any Means. 

Ai this day to the descendants of Betsy | 
hess it does, indeed, seem most unfortu- 
tle, that absolutely nothing is known of 
what was done or what became of the 
original or first made flag. According toa 
tradition in the family, it was first run up | 
ind floated to the breeze, as an experi- | 
ment, from the masthead of a merchant 
ship lying at or near Race st. wharf. But 
of the circumstances attending it we have | 
bothing authentic. When it is remembered | 
what adisordered condition public affairs | 
Were in at that time, the great diversity of | 
feeling which existed in the mindsof even 
serious-minded folks in regard to the im- 
portant events transpiring, itis not to be 
wondered that little note was made of many 
ioteresting events, the actors in which did 
not realize their historical importance. It 
's, however, an important fact to chronicle | 
tat the business of flag—making, as estab- | 
‘ished at that time by Betsy Ross, was con- 
‘oued by her and her immediate family for 
‘ome sixty odd years. Her eldest daughter 
y her last husband, John Claypoole, my 
aunt, Mrs. C. 8. Wilson, dide not entirely 
relinquish the business, which had sever 
been interrupted, until the year 1857; so | 
lat there is no difficulty whatever in our | 
family tracing the American flag back to 
ie original starting point. 

All published pictares of my grand- 
uother are fictitious, as she left no portrait 
ye She was born (Elizabeth Gris- 
me beg lary l, 1752, married first Ross, 
— Ashburn, third Claypoole, and died 
= ay father’s house in this city, February 
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very few living who have pleas- 
‘tions of the maker of the first 
ed Banner. 


a TAYLOR 
Uiuel WHISKIES 


Suaranteed PURE. 
Uniform in QUALITY. 


MEDICINALLY VALUABLE and without 
® trace of Fusel Oil. 


NOT sold in bulk or measure. Always In Sealed 
bottles, Beware of fates and refilled bottles. 


SOLD generall . 
chants ns y by Druggists, Grocers, Wine Mer 


LOOK for proprietors’ firm name signature —— 
CHESTER H. GRAVES & SONS, Boston. 
REFUSE SUBSTITUTES. 
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P2ovn n 
It is astonishing how much the Public is 


imposed upon by unscrupulous parties in the 
matter of clothing. 





a suit, he expects not only to get one that will fit, 


but one that is made in the highest style of art, 


but too often he finds to his chagrin his mistake. 


There are men who clatm to do custom tatlo ing 
who nevér employ skiiled workmen (except the 
cutter),and who have thelr work done by the 
worst class of sweaters in Boston 

The Boston Journeymen Tailors have long 
been aware of this imposition Attempts have 
been made to expose the’ fraudulent; business 
methods, but all the efforts for public protection 
have been in vain until the adoption of the 


JOURNEYMEN TAILORS’ TRADE 
LABEL, 


which is now sewn'on all garments made by 
skilled artisans. 


Customers will know that thev are getting|‘a 


|fair equivalent for value received, that their 


garments have been made where sanitary ar 
rangements are proper and that the workmen are 
artists in their profession 


It is every man's duty to himself to see that he 
gets what he pays for, and consequently the 
purchaser of a custom-made sult of clothes should 
ask his tailor if he has got the Journeymen 
Tailors’ label. 


If the tailor replies in the negative, no matter 
what his excuses may be, the customer can be 
certain that something is wrong. 
customer no more to deal with a reliable and 
first-class house who can reply in the affirmative 
to his inquiry about the label, and therefore a 
man should select the best and most reliable firm. 

The Journeymen Tallors have already given 
their label to one of the most rellable and enter. 
prising custom tailors in the city of Boston. It is 
to Mr. Dominick Toy of } 0. 71 Beacon street that 
our label has been given, and we take pleasure in 
announcing to the public that no custom tallor in 
he city of Boston is more worthy of patronaze. 


Mr. Toy is notonly a first-class tailor, but his 


| goods are always as represented, and he is never 
| satisfied unless he has given his customer a fair 


equivalent for his money. 


If you want exactly what you call for in custom 
clothing, always insist that the garment when 
finished bears the Journeymen Tailors’ label. 


Ripans T'abules cure dizziness. 


Carivle Cut Cavendish, 


The correct tobacco for the Briar 
and Meerschaam. 


GOULSTON, TOBACCONIST, 


| 273 WASHINGTON ST |} 
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GENUINE 


BLACKBERRY BRANDY. 


Swiss Mountain Herb ‘Bitters. 





Sold at first class Hotels, Wine Merchants anc 


) sts. 
a Send for Price List. 


HORSE AMBULANCE 


ON CALL AT 


BOSTON VETERINARY) HOSPITAL, 
549 Albany, Cor. of Dedham St. 
Horses Treated and Boarded, $1.50 per day. 


Dr. Edward C. Beckett, 
DOGS, Attending Dr. Daniel D. Lee,| 
5O0c. | S8rse°™*: | pr. Wilbert Soule. 








and day, Telephone, 992 Tremont. 


COMMONWEALTH. 


JOURNEYMAN 


Gentlemen can now |! 
avoid Sweat shop work | 


When a gentleman purchases | 


It costs the | 


198-200 Lincoln Street, Boston, 





OFFERED BY 


GEO. H. CHAPIN & CO., 


257 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Send 10 cents in stamy * for illustrated 
| catalogue, ‘The New. Ep gland and the 
| South,’ describing 1000 es \tes. 


Will Exchange for a Sm ll Farm. 

Reading, 12 miles out on B. & M.R.R. 66 trains 
dally, fare 12‘5 centa, pleasantly situated cottage 
| of 5 rooms with basement kitchen, plazza, stable 
| and sheds clapboarde! and painted, garden of 
} one acre with choice collection fruit, corner of 
two gooe streets, 5 minutes walk from Reading 
Square. Price $2,100. $1000 can remain on morte 
gage at 5 per cent. 


| Im the'Fine Old Town of Wellesley. 


Sold to settle the estate, 27 acres surrounded by 
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REAL ESTATE ; New York & New England 


RAILROAD. 


5S HOURS 40 MINUTES BY THE 


FAMOUS WHITE TRAIN 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON AND NEW YORK 


Vin NEW YORK ANP NEW ENGLAND 
R. R. AND AIR LINE ROUTR, 


Leaving either city at 3.00 P. M., due at Termini 
8.40 P.M. Sundays, leave at 3.00 P. M., due at 
9.00 P.M. This train carries through Parlor Cars, 
Royal Buffet Smoker and Coaches. Dining Car 
between Boston and Willimantic. Far. $5.00 in 
coach; $1.00 extra if chair in Parlor Car is 
desired, Unlimited capacity on this train for 
carrying passengers. The cars are lighted by pas 
and heated by steam. No extra charge for this 
unsurpassed service. 





| fine estates, rich level land, has been used for 
market gardening, great soll for vegetables, bor- | 
dered by a brook, 2 story house 8 rooms and un. 
finished attic, painted and blinded, piazza; shaded | 
by fine elms, new barn, excellent neighborhood, 
Price, $4000. 

_ An Attractive Old Homestead, 
¥ Fine walks and drives in every direction, 63 
acres, level and free from stones, enough wood 
and fruit for home use, 2 story house, 7 large 
rooms, barn 36 x 40, both In good repatr. Price 
$1,000. Apply to J. Stanley Bell, Topsfield, or 
, Geo. H. Chapin & Co., 257 Washington St. 





Auburndale. 


Queen Anne house, 7 high studded rooms, fin- 
| ished in cypress, bath room, furnace, bay win- 
dow, plazza on front and side, rooms well fur- 
nished, black walnut, antique oak and ash furni- 
ture, curtains, carpets, etc., all included, Shade 
trees about the house, lot 5000 feet, 8 minutes walk 


Ticket Office, 3223 Washington St., and 
Depot foot of Summer St., Boston; 353 
Broxndway, and Grand Central Depot, 
New Vork. 

J.D. BARTON, General Superintendent. 

A. C. KENDALL, General Passenger Agent. 


FITCHBURG .”. RAILROAD 


Passenger Trains. 


On and after Jan’y 7, 1803, 


TRAINS LEAVE BOSTON PASSENGER STA 
TION, CAUSEWAY STREET, FOR THE WEST 


6 45 A.M. ACCOMMODATION for Troy and 
' Albany. 
9 00 A.M. EXPRESS, PARLOR CAR for 
‘ Troy. 
11 3 A.M. ACCOMMODATION for Troy and 
' 





from station. Price only $3,600. $600 cash.§ 
Melrose. 


2 story Queen Anne house, 7 rooms anu vath- 
room, large lot 800 feet, with fruit, good neigh- 
borhood, price only $3000, terms to suit; also 
building lot 6000 feet on corner of two good streets, 
fine location, price 15 cents per foot. 





Newtonville.’ 


A fine corner lot containing 10,500 feet, with 


fruit, nearly new Queen Anne house, 13 rooms | 


and bath, hot and cold water, steam heat, electric 
bells and lighting, gas, set tubs, a well built house 
with hardwood floor. Price, $7,500, 


An Artist’s Home. 


At West Roxbury with fine lot 17,000 feet, fruit 
for home use, French roof cottage, 8 rooms and 
bath, hotand cold water, furnace, piazza, bay 
window, fine shade trees, stavle and conservatory. 
Price, $4,590, or will exchange for a farm. Geo, 
H. Chapin & Co. 257 Washington St. 


Cambridge.r 


Four nearly new houses, 8 tenements, 5 rooms 
and bath each, built in most thorough manner, 
rented for $1296 a year; 16,000 feet of land. Price 
$16,000. Will exchange for a farm. 


Lisbon, N. H. 


On the outskirts of the village, less than \ a 
imile from station, 2 story Queen Anne house, 
| built in 1890, 9 rooms and bath, hot and cold water, 
furnace, 2 bay windows, 2 plazzas, the house is 
finished in hardwood oak, ash and whitewood, 
cost $2,750to build, garden of }¢ acre with fruit, 
pordered by the Amonoosuc, grand scenery, 
good neighborhood. Price $2600. Kasy terms, or 
will exchange for a residence near Boston. 


Farm and Mill Property. 


With a good waterpower, 35 acres in the village, 
¥% mile from station, churches, schools, etc.,*rich 
| ofl, cuts 20 tons hay, keeps 8 head cattle and 
eam, cream sold at creamery in the village, 
plenty fruit, some wood buildings in good repair, 


shade trees, barn, carriage house, sheds and 
grist and cider mill, 25 horse power wheel, 11 feet 
head and fall. Price $3200. Apply to E. 8. Proc. 
tor, Athol, or Geo. H. Chapin & Co., 257 Washing- 
't~n St. 

Good Farm 16 Miles Out, 


> Ten minutes walk from depot, 50 acres, level 
ad free from stones, cuts 15 tons hay, keeps 8 
head stock, good orchard, 300 cords standing 
wood, brook runs through; 1% story house 8 
| rooms, painted and blinded, an old house of 4 
rooms, 2 barns. with cellar, silo, all in good 
repair. Price $3000 One half cash. 


Chelsea. 


' Well located corner lot 12,384 feet, 2% story 
sated roof house, 14 rooms 9 feet studded, furnace, 
hot and cold water, ete. Price $10,500, will ex- 


ct singe for a farm or business. 
| Newtonville. 
t_Attractive’ residence with 17,170 feet ofj land, 


ner two' good streets, 2}; story siae roof, 
13 rooms, all modern conveniences. Price $8500, 
or will exchange for a farm. 
¥ramingham. 
Including stock and tools, 20 acren, pordered by 
lthe Sudbury River, good soil, keeps three cows 
| and horse, 10 minutes walk from station and 
village, fruitin variety, house 9 rooms, painted 
and blinded, also cottage of 5 rooms, barn, shed, 
hennery and shop, price $2000, including horse, 
1 |3 cows, swine, carryall, buggy, express wagon, 
| cart and al) farming tools. 


j 


| Grand Ocean View. 
j Ube sold to settle estate, 84 acres at Hyan- 
Se wordered by a pond filled ‘with fish, ten min- 
utes walk from good beach, station and village, 
excellent buildings built by a retired ship master 
of best material, cost $6000;"%z story house, 12 
large high rooms well furnished, parlor 16 x 37, 
carriage house, shed and hennery, all in good 
| repair, fine shade trees and lawn, plenty of fruit. 
Price only $2500, $500 cash._ 
Melrose. 
Will exchange fora farm, TiminutesY walk from 


p Highlands station, 2% story Queen Anne 
es oe ae and bath, stable with 





borhood. 


aqueduct water, house 9 rooms, fire lawn and | 


cellar, 21,000 


h ‘oO ° 
Shoeing forge at regular rates.¥ Calls made night | feet, 30 choice fruit trees. ,Price $5000 ;jexcellent 
ne! 


Albany. Parlor Car to Troy. 
‘3 00 P.M. Bainy EXPRESS, with Sleeping 
: 
Line and via Erie and Boston Line. 


Cars to Chicago via Niagara Falls ort 
6 P.M. EXPRESS, with Sleeping Cars 
+ Chicago. 
nel 15 P.M. NIGHT EXPRESS. Sleeping Car 
‘ to Troy’ 
FOR BELLOWS FALLS, BURLINGTON, 8ST 
ALBANS AND MONTREAL. 
| A. M. ACCOMMODATION to Mon 
8,00 treal. 


3 A.M. MONTREAL FLYER, Parlor 
| ' Cars to Montreal. 

3 0 P.M. ACCOMMODATION to Rutland, 
ner Vt 


7 3 P. M. NIGHT EXPRESS, Sleeping Cars 
' to Montreal. 

* Daily 

Time-Tables and further information on appli 


cation. 
J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agt., 
Boston, Masse. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL. 


UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 

European Plan. Centrally and delightfully 
located, in the heart of the Metropolis, possessing 
all modern and sanitary improvements, and are 
elegantly furnished throughout. 

The restaurant and dining hall, including table, 
service and attention unsurpassed by any in the 
country. 

Horse-cars to and from almost every section of 
the city pass the door every few seconds. 


GEO, B. DE REVERE, Manager. 


AMERICAN HOUSE. 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 


| Free carriage to and from the depot. 
$2.00 per day. 

Livery and Feed Stables. 
0. C. ALLEN, Proprietor. 


FALMOUTH HOUSE. 


Cor. Causeway and Nashua Streets, 


Rates" 


Boston, Mags. 


European plan. Dining Room 


and Bar first-class. 
Rooms, 75c., $l and $2 per day. 


a 


HOTEL .". BAVARIA. 


JOHN N. WILFERT, Propr., 


Importer of Rhein Wine, 


| 40 Province Court, Boston. 


Ketterel’s Restaurant, 


| J. F. KETTERER, Prop., 
33 Bromfield and 10 Bosworth Sts. 











| ALE AND LACER. 


| ONES’ CELEBRATED ALE on Draughe. 


4 GOODKTCH, jawyer, [4 Dearbon street 
A. Chicago; 27 years’ experience; secrecy, 
special facilities; author of Goodrich on Divuree 
with laws of all States in press. 





Per asians 
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DR. 


Sanitary Underwear 


PURE NATURAI 
Free from POIJSONOMS DYES 
BOSTON“AGENTS, 


L. E. FLETCHER & CO., 


HEADQUARTERS 1 FOR 


JSALGE R's 


WOOL, 





TRADE MARK. 





/ 
var. 


A 





NOTEKAU 


HAT Ss 


In Leading and Correct Styles. 


s 





L. E. FLETCHER & CO., 


No 158 Boylston Street, 


(Opposite the Common 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


POST OF FICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS, Yec. 31, 1802... 
LIABILITIES 


.$23,026.000.61 
20.607, 241.67 
$2,825,765.08 

LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are 
isaue i atthe old life rate premium. 

annual Cash distributions are paid upon all 
policies. Every policy has endorsed thereon the 
cash surrender and paid-up insurance yalues to 
which the insured is entitled by the Massachusetts 
Statute. 

Pamphlets. rates and values for any 
on application to the Company's Oflice. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 

ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-Pr 
Ss. F. TRULL,JSecretary. 
Wwe. B. TURNER, Asst. 


GOLD AND SILVER PLATING, 


We would call your attention to our 


age sent 


Sec. 


ment. All kinis of Hollow Ware, such 
as Cake Baskets, Butter Dishes, Casters 
and Ice Pitch2rs; also Table Knives 
Forks and Spoons, etce., 
attended to. 


Successors to G. v- aAppiewwn & Co., 
204 WASHINGTON ST. 


NO CURE NO PAS 
NO MOUSTACHE NO PAY’ 


eilatatahs ic Zy, 
TEMPLE 
; CHICAS®: 


PROF 
Mason!* 





NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


New Plating and Repairing Depart-. 


~romptly | 


APPLETON & BASSETT. 


Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U 


Reval 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 
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y le WORLD'S FAIR SERIES: 


| etc., in the collection. 


ANCWBUNNET 


| 20 Tremont St., Under Boston Museum. | 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


.S. Gov't Report. 


Baking 
Powder 


For Travellers Use, 


Mercantile Credits, issued by 


KIDDER, 
PEABODY, 


MUSIC. 


THE 


NEW ROYAL COLLECTIONS : 


‘Roy al Collection’ of Piano Music.’ 


Fr 


Carefully selected gems 3 


‘Royal Collection of Dance Music ’ 
Well--elected Waltzes, Polkar, 
0 pages. 


» pleces 160 pages. 


ete “6 pieces 





yBallads’ =| 


ballads i 


* Royal Collection of 

Excellentjmusie #645 

(ieee Collection of Songs with Cho- | 
ruses.’ 


Wiihbeheor 


U0 pages 


Pulls il 


f ‘ mi h 


[variety heme lh pages, 


/ iu paper ce 


¢ Bb cents. Pp 


rere, 





a is stpaul 





Piano Music Collection. 
han 


Fair 


1OnsS | 


Worla’s 
lit » wy, 7 
‘World’s Fair March Collection.’ 


atih ead 


faome title paxe in colors 


TWO by TWO. 


These are a 
two Co 
of your 


ys 


Stand ali similar eelione, 


Lett t lady 


you dos. B 


asar rthan one 


* World’s Fair Ballad Collec ion.’ — 


rhe song gems of the Columbian year. 3s ballads 


*World’s Fair Dance-music Co!lection.’ Columbia Bicy cle. 
{ “a a ‘ okt } ight gpa 
* World’s Fair Song and Chorus Coll’ 

A collec 
each 


Pricer: 


mir ’ d, popul or music 


alé 
( mbia ca t ‘ mpreh 


ings 
lished. 
two tw 


New Ye 





Fr at 





tien of song with four-part chorus to | 


ce 
ah, Chien 


Weavy Paper, $1.00; 
$1.25; Cloth, Gilt, $2.00, 


Boards, 


ANDREW J. LLoyd. OPTICIAN, 
- uvaw ashington Street, 
Upp. Old South ¢ 


‘New Harvard Song Book.’ 


All the new Harvard Songs tor the last three 


yoars. > pages; paper, $I. | Mraneh, ee" Baertnon st. 
. 2 ’ _ Avo.d mistakes; all cases stamped with 
College Songs. | == TRADE MAIRIK. 
Over 200,00° sold. Latest ealtion; payer, 98 cus. | 
| 
| 


‘College Songs for Girls ’ 


One hundred and twenty pages; 


LADY POOR’S OINTMENT. 


abe 
WILL 


One application gives 
Soothes, Heals and Cures Wounds of ; 


heavy paper, $1. 


‘ American Patriotic Songs,’ 


JUST ISSUED. 


v 


CURE 
YOU, 


A_ splendid collection of carefully selected | 
national lyrics, with words and music complete. | 
There are nearly sixty selections, songs, hymns. | 
The book will satisfy all 
who cesire the music of our native land, in this 
convenient and cheap form. It is espectally 
Useful for Patriotic Oce € - Prive, 30c. | 
. = ceastons. Prine, SOc. | or Itching Piler, Eczema, Salt Rheum, Sore E yes 
or any Skin Disease. 
no mineral or vegetable poisons it can be ased or 
the mo-t Delicate Skin. For sale by all druggists 
er sent on receipt of 25c. by James W. 
©., Bath, N. H. 





immediate ay I 


kin Is 
IV PRESS, 
‘World’s Fair Collection of Patriotic 
Songs and Airs of Different 


. , | 
Nations. 

Contains, besides the songs, national hy mos, 
and melodies (vocal and instrumental » Many 


interesting and valuable bits cf information con- 
cerning the origin of the pieces. Price, 50c, 


BMINARD’ 


“KING OF PAIN.” 


LINIMEN 
TRUSSES. 


Agents for Decker Bros. and Fischer Pianos 
and Wileox and White Self-P aying Symphony. 
Pianos exchanged or sold on insta'’ments. For 
aoe Instruments, Strings, etc., send to John | 

- Haynes & Co., Boston. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, | - 





453-463 Washington St., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & COMPANY, 867 BROADWAY, N Y 


Perfect | OBESITY RELTS, 
ASTIC STOCKINGS. 
Fitting | 


| THE MOST SA TISPAC- 
TORY IN USE. 
DR. 


PHELPS, 


Made from an old one ‘at HODGES’ BLEACH. 
ERY, 11 Winter Street, Boston. Bring vour old 
Straw, Chip or Leghorn Hats and Russian Hair’ 
Bonnets Spring Styles now re ady. 








enti slabit Cured in 10 
to 20 days. Nw pay till cured, 
OR. J.STEPHENS, Lebanon.Ohio, 


OPIUM 


‘LETTERS of CREDIT 


| Available in all Parts of the World, also | 


& CO., 


113 DEVONSHIRE 8ST , BOSTON, 
THROUGH 
Messrs. Baring Brothers & Co., Limited, 
London, 


AND THEIR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Choice Investments For Sale 








Sealds, | urns, Chapped Hands or L ine, ‘ilecding 


wiechiicueseets ROGK, Rye a Hone}, 


Foster & | 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 


CURS] 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENs 





SIO, 
} CLUDE, 


os will leawe Boston a, fo 
Maguificent Sight-Se, ing To 


BEYOND THE 


No.l April 24. 82 Pry. 


aoe te 





| Tri 
| Colorado, New Mexico, Ca i 4 Tota 
| Northwest, Alaska, Montana, Pacts 
| | National Park. OW Rom 
No. 2, April 24. 75 Days’ Trip 

as No. |, but omitting Alaska. ’ 

No. 3, April24. 69 Day.’ Trip th; 

New Mexico, Arizona, Califor Ny 


|} and Colorado. 
The Yosemite Valley may bi 
tion with either of these excur 





No.4, May 24. 52 Days’ Trip ac: 
Continent and to Alaska, « . 
Railroad, and home 


dian Pacific 
Yellowstone National Park 
| Each of these tours inc! 
Columbiaa Exposition. 
The parties will travel in Ma 
lal Vestibuled Trains, wi: 
and all other first-class appoi: 






ry DIMEN Spee, 
hh oD suing. “Lan 







The World's Fair Colun bin " ' 
tion: Special Pullman Vest 
| Dining ¢ ars will leave Bostor > 
during the summer. A _ week e Ray: 
Whitcomb Grand Hotel, 
| Grounds, will be included in t 
| 


\ pos. 
" 
















| ##-Send for descriptive | 
| particular tour desired. 


RAYMOND & WHIrcome 
| 206 Washington St., (Opposite School % ) 
BOSTON, MASS 


S, 000 IN PRIZES. 


WTO WILL WIN ONE! 


“THE RAGES OF Wi 








PROVOKINGLY CLEVER: 
The most fascinating game inv Evervone 
goes wild over it 





GRAND PRIZE $500. 


132 Other Priz 


SEND 10 CENTS FOR GAM! 


‘THE KARNAC COMPAN), 


ST., 







| 130 STATE 


New French Restaurant 


NOW OPEN, 


27-29 HAYWARD PLAC. 


P.M 


BOSTON, Mia 







Table «’hote served from 1130 A.M.t 
and from 5.30 to 8.30 P. oy 70C., With half 
table claret; 60c. without wine 


Restaurant a la carte a!! day 
PRIVATE DINING ROOMS. 
ARTHUR DREYFUS, P:opriector. 
Formerly with H. Mar! 


cade 
| 











Have You Tried It? 


| 
| 
} 
t| 
| 
| 






—THE— 


GREAT FRENCH REMEDY 


For Coughs, Colds and Lung Troubles 


This remedy contains Strict!y Pure Bar- 
ley, Malt, Rye Whiskey Hock Candy and 
Honey. Forelderly people it is invaluable 
and ite Ton™g Up #f ropertics are remark- 
able. The use of a small wineglass in* 
halfcup of water just before retiring at 

|might has been found to work like a 
charm, overcoming the worn-out and de 
bilitated condition incident to most elder- 
ly persons and ensures a he althful and 
retreshing night’s rest. 

A careful and impartia 
the foregoing facts, based on a large = 

erience of the use of the Great Frene 

emedy, should induce atria! of this ar 
ple, efficient and truly valuatic reme y: 
as there are many worthless pr« parations 
en the market, made from «!ucose - 
the poorest quality of spirits. We woule 
caution the pablic to see that (hey yokeo 
Genuine French Cordial. Take ne ot 4 
brand. If your druggist does not have 
and will not get it, send to me direct. " 

Price : Quarts, $1; pints, 60c. per bott 

For sale by all druggists. ; 


il EDWARD HEFFERNAN, 
Sole New England Agent, 
LYNN MASS. 












1 consideration of 


















Tit 





&a@-225 Wash. St., near Thompson's Spa. 


&@-611 Washington St., op. Globe Theatre. 





World. 


* 


CRAWFORD SHOE 


Is sold to the Wearer at nearer its cost to 
make than any First-Class Shoe made in the 


a—°- Under the United States Hotel. 
a7 20-24 Park Sq., mr. Providence Depot. 
a&4e7°182 Boylston St., op. Public Garden. 


45, Green Main St., Charlestown. 








r (rawlo 


where you can buy a pair of the 
genuine CRAWFORD SHOES. 





Is the only place in ihe world 







